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craftsmen which would do credit to any modern artist. 
If we want something that is plain, sound, strong, and 
handsome, we naturally go back to the work of th se 
dull, hard-hearted, narrow-minded Puritans who were 
said to hate beauty and have little love for their fellow- 
men; and this instance which we have cited is only one 
out of a dozen varieties which lie at hand. 


& 


THE opportunity for some humanist who has a liking 
for history is still open in the treatment of the charac- 
ter and the fortunes of the Puritan in New England. 
A few magistrates and ministers, owing to the exigen- 
cies of colonial life, held the centre of the stage. The 
early settlers lived in continual fear of savages and 
wild beasts; they were exposed to danger from the French 
in Canada and the Dutch in New York; they were afraid 
of civil strife which was threatened by Baptists and 
Quakers, and the fear of the devil was strong among the 
leaders in the church. It happened therefore that when 
we talk about the Puritan settlers of Massachusetts we 
have in mind a few dozen men and women and their 
zealous supporters who were allowed to exercise more 
influence and authority than was warranted by the pub- 
lic opinion of the time, for fear of worse things. We 
write about them and leave the history of the people 
of that time almost untouched. 


& 


SECRETARY Hay has adopted as a motto for diplo- 
matic action on this continent ‘‘the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Golden Rule.’”’ The Monroe Doctrine is sub- 
ject to many and diverse interpretations, but the Golden 
Rule to mean anything must be very narrowly applied. 
It means fair play without exceptions. The rapidity 
of the change; taking place upon the Isthmus of Panama 
has given occasion for the charge that our government 
is taking advantage of the United States of Colombia, 
and has used the new republic as our agent in an act 
of spoliation. Whatever has been done by the Presi- 
dent must have been done with the advice and consent 
of the Secretary of State. We hope that when he tells 
his story in full, all the facts in the case being known, 
Secretary Hay will vindicate his right to the use of the 
motto quoted above. Above all things our treatment 
of the weaker states upon this continent should be g n- 
erous even to the utmost limit of what could be called 
an enlightened self-interest. 


wt 


VEINS of scepticism and belief run in cycles and in cir- 
cles. A whole community never moves together to or 
from any form of faith. Just now we note in many ex- 
changes indications that in orthodox circles, so called, 
the doctrine of immortality is called in question as it 
has not been before in recent times. The Congrega- 
tionalist, for instance, represents the average man to-day 
as more intent upon the things of this world than of the 
next, and quotes Dr. John Watson as saying that now 
a man’s chief concern is not what will become of his 
soul, but whether he is leaving his family sufficiently 
provided for. We have been somewhat surprised of 
late to find evidences of this reaction from the certitude 
concerning the realities of heaven and hell which marked 
all orthodox preaching fifty years ago. We are the 
more surprised because our impression is that with the 
majority of Unitarians this crisis was passed about twenty- 
five years ago, and there has beenea steady settling down 
to a cheerful confidence that ‘‘eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
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him.”’ Beyond this general confidence some of our 
number, like Dr. Savage, have gone on to what they 
believe to be actual demonstration of life beyond the 
grave. In one form or another, as a general confidence 
or a specialized belief, we think faith in immortality is 
steadily strengthening among Unitarians. One reason 
for this is that the shock of detaching the proof of im- 
mortality from the evidences of the physical resurrection 
of Jesus lies in our past. 


Thanksgiving. 


Every one does not need festival days, and many do 
not care for them. But to the great majority of men 
and women they bring blessing, and have come to meet 
a constant demand of human nature. In long-distant 
ages, as man was learning what his wants were and get- 
ting more of them all the time, he looked with curious 
eyes at the world around him, prodding, spying, testing, 
seeking new things to eat and. drink and wear and to 
cover himself withal. He did not know who it was 
that could give him what he wanted, and he did not 
know where they lived upon whom he must depend for 
all he got out of the earth, the air, and the water, the 
fire and the rain; but he believed that every gift must 
have a giver, and he made anxious search that he might 
find those who could bless him, or at least find out how 
he might please them and get that which he wanted. 

When some new thing came which he had not ex- 
pected, or when that which he had asked for and worked 
for came in plenty, he was surprised and glad, because 
he thought the hidden ones who had so much power 
felt kindly toward him. If they were pleased with him 
and showed their good will by such gifts, then indeed 
he must be a fortunate creature. There was no end to 
what he might expect from these givers of things which 
made for his comfort and satisfaction. It happened 
naturally that when man wanted good things he asked 
for them, and if he had doubt about the good will of 
his patrons and friends who were not far out of sight 
behind the things that surrounded him he asked for 
them, and did whatever he thought was necessary to 
win their good will. The fear that he might not please 
the givers of good or that he had offended them some- 
times caused much gloom which still survives. 

As new and better thoughts have come into the minds of 
men, as the many givers of good whowere hidden behind 
the screen of nature have come to be thought of as the 
one Father of Lights from whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift, the doubts, the fears, the fastings, and 
the humiliations have become fewer in number and less 
hard to bear, while the hopes, the gifts, and the enjoy- 
ment of them with thankful hearts have greatly in- 
creased. Many centuries ago a few had learned that 
the judgments of the Lord were not portents of evil. 
They need not cause fear or shame, and they were not 
signs of wrath because they were true and righteous 
altogether and, even when they were understood, sweeter 
than honey in the honeycomb. All the world has not 
reached the high faith of the psalmist who wrote such 
wonderful things. We still pick out a few things for 
which, because they make us glad, we are thankful. 
Like the savage, if we are warmed and fed and safe 
from our enemies, we say God has blessed us, and we are 
grateful, and yet there rises a nobler strain of praise to 
the giver of every good and perfect gift. The world 
begins to be thankful because it feels itself to be in the 
power of an all-pervading spirit, wise enough, strong 
enough, and good enough to make all things work to- 
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gether for good to those who love God, and so to order — 
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events that no rational creature can in the end doubt 
the love of God or fail to return it. 

Thanksgiving in New England began with two things, 
—solemn and devout public prayer and praise, followed 
by an outbreak of domestic affection. First the church 
was honored as the symbol of the divine grace, then the 
home was glorified as the very seat and centre of the 
divine love. Thanksgiving having been rendered. to 


_ God, friends greeted, and the family assembled, the 


natural instincts which lead to feasting, jollity, and 
mirth were given the right of way, and in right good 
Christian fashion the old pagan feasts and _ sacrifices 
were taken up into the sweeter atmosphere of our own 
time. Although our Thanksgiving Day began late in 
the history of the world on this side of the ocean, it 
really takes up and keeps alive the spirit and fashion of 
pagan festivals which brought joy into the world many 
thousands of years ago. 

Let us then be glad not because this or that happened 
or has not happened in the outer world where there are 
wars and pestilences and trusts and bankruptcies and 
radio-activities, and tuberculosis and Finsen lamps, 
successful voyages and shipwrecks, and all manner of 
things which make or mar our plans, but let us be thank- 
ful because we are in a world where all these things can 
happen or not happen, be or not be, without touching 
our real lives, which as the apostle said, with such won- 
derful insight, are hid with Christ in God. 


What have We to be Thankful for? 


From a hasty and superficial point of view it would 
seem that large numbers of people have very little cause 
for gratitude, either for the gift of life or the conditions 
under which they live. But the tenacity with which 
the most miserable, the hopelessly crippled and handi- 
capped, the blind, maimed, starved, and cruelly treated, 
by fate and men, cling to life, seems to indicate a precious- 
ness, an inestimable treasure in merely drawing breath 
and feeling alive, even in some remnant or rag of human- 
ity, that could not be predicated off-hand by an on- 
looker from the planet Mars or other remote sphere. 

Deliverance from imminent danger is the cause of 
the deepest emotion of gratitude. Therefore under all 
its disabilities, trials, and pains we are called upon to 
be grateful for the boon of breath and movement, the 
unspeakable largess of the senses that open their five 
windows into the outer world and enable us to know 
that we are not part and parcel of the environment, 
but independent beings. . 

It is a curious fact that the more straitened we are 
in circumstances, the more shattered in health and 
deserted by fortune and favor, the more tenderly grate- 
ful we are for unexpected mercies, small alleviations, 
touches of love and kindness, that find the sore places 
of being and bring balm to our bruises. It is akin to 
the deep gratitude one feels for relief from torturing pain, 
the ease of body and soul when, lifted from the rack of 
physical suffering, we breathe without groans of agony. 
The cessation of a jumping toothache or a sharp attack 
of neuralgia can awaken in us sentiments akin to deep 
and pious thankfulness, such as we never feel because 
the president or the governor or the parson tells us to 
be thankful on a certain day in the year. 

Still this perfunctory command to be thankful may 
have the advantage of making us ashamed that this 
exquisite sentiment is abortive and hard to rouse. , The 


usual benefits of friends and home and sufficient means 


to pay the butcher and grocer do not stir us very pro- 


_ foundly. If we should lose them all, then we should 
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be deeply grateful for a little of what we once possessed 
with hardness of heart. We ought to be very thankful 
for our privileges as citizens of a free country, in an en- 
lightened age, under liberal institutions. But these are 
abstractions that only come home to us as of personal 
and vital importance when their perpetuity is threat- 
ened. In the hour of peril the city, the State, becomes 
a corporate and living being filled with the life-currents 
of humanity. The danger of destruction of our precious 
rights and privileges rouses us to desperate efforts; but, 
when the peril is over and the country is saved, we 
allow the good government to trundle along without 
any acute sense of gratitude for its existence. 

There is an official gratitude-to which we can sub- 
scribe, for good harvests and the average of business 
prosperity,—that no devastating scourge has swept the 
land; that our part of the country has been preserved 
from cyclones and tidal waves, and fire and flood have 
spared us; that our stocks and bonds have not depre- 
ciated to the point of ruin, and no overwhelming dis- 
aster has laid us low. 

But our usual prosperities are after all commonplace. 
They possess little of the element of romance and ex- 
citement. ‘They illustrate perhaps more the selfishness 
of men than their latent nobler qualities. Those very 
adversities that the minister tells us on Thanksgiving 
Day we ought to be profoundly grateful for escaping 
may in the long run deepen the nature by shaking it 
out of its prosperous ruts and giving it a taste of truth 
and reality. 

In the day of trial we learn how good people are, what 
great funds of kindness, tenderness, delicacy, and help- 
fulness are stored up in natures that may have seemed 
hard and unfeeling. These are the things that touch 
the deep-lying sources of gratitude within us and awaken 
fresh springs of feeling; for it matters little what happens 
if we are kept alive to the spiritual side of things, the 
recognition of God always working in humanity and 
revealing himself in beautiful, unexpected ways. 

The thankfulness of a mother as she hangs over the 
bed of a sick child and sees some faint ray of hope in the 
little wan and wasted face,—what can compare with 
the depth and sentiment of that emotion? We can 
no more be grateful on requisition than we can be witty 
or amiable or clever to order. We know we ought to 
be thankful many times when the heart is unresponsive. 
But it is well to be reminded of our duty. It is well 
to be roused to the need of sentiments which perhaps 
we don’t possess in a great degree. Gratitude is one of 
the sweeteners of human nature. Like the dew on flow- 
ers it brings out the fragrance of character. Its absence 
creates Regans and Gonerils, unlovely and cruel types 
of selfishness and greed. ‘There is the beauty of holi- 
ness in this feeling as it touches our relation with God. 

The poor man who sits down to his one turkey a year 
might shame our rich feasts and overfeecing. The poor 
child, with her little cheap treat, in her naive joy is an 
object-lesson to the pampered and heedless. Her des- 
tiny seems sad and fate iron-clad, but the small relent- 
ings come as rifts in the clouds that let in a beam of 
warmth and light and awake love and tenderness. 

Part of the evil of too great prosperity is a certain 
induration of sentiment that prevents the welling up 
of this simple emotion in the soul. We take the goods 
the gods provide too much as our right because we are 
favored of fortune and selected to sit in the front seats 
We complain sometimes that those who receive 
our charity maintain a stubborn attitude of unrespon- 
siveness. But have we a right to expect one of the 
most beautiful sentiments human nature is cay able of 
in return for our dole of food and flannels? Manifestly 
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not. Only love can win love. Gratitude is love. Our 
fellow-beings will give it when we have shown them they 
are our kin and of one blood with us. We cannot with- 
out danger of spiritual aridity remain ungrateful to God, 
and first for life which under all conditions is his price- 
less bestowal. 
But we probably shall not be very grateful because 
we are told to be unless we have cultivated a tender and 
loving relation with our divine Benefactor and Friend. 
The emotions are not kept on tap. They spring out of 
the deep places of experience, sentiments too profound 
to be summoned perfunctorily. We have a thousand 
things to be thankful for; but unless we have the hum- 
ble, grateful attitude of soul, calling our past good and 


our future good, and all good because ordained of God, - 


a Thanksgiving sermon however eloquent, a Thanks- 
giving dinner however excellent, is not likely to make 
us less selfish and selfish-seeking than we are on other 
days of the year. 


An Infallible Book. 


The Bishop of Wakefield, in his address at Leeds, 
England, has succeeded in stirring the Anglican clergy 
from end to end of the British empire. He took the 
ground, with a degree of bluntness hardly ever equalled, 
that the Bible must no longer be taught as an infallible 
book, nor as even historically correct and truthful. He 
recognized the fact that he should wound the suscepti- 
bilities of some of his hearers, but he believed that such 
wounds as he would inflict would be the wounds of a 
friend. Some people, he said, need wounding before 
they will ever be willing to take a proper view of the 
Bible. He insisted that the Hebrew Scriptures should 
be taught from a literary point of view, and that we 
should never lose sight of the fact that it was the product 
of Oriental minds,—minds that expressed themselves 
in a totally different way from our Western methods. 

The most interesting feature of the bishop’s discourse 
is the fact that he placed his argument on an entirely 
new ground. His objection to the common method of 
teaching the Bible was the effect upon children. While 
in every other direction the child is urged to use his 
reason and believe only that which is demonstrable, 
the Bible must be taken purely on authority. He con- 
siders the present method of teaching the Bible ““posi- 
tive cruelty to the young.” ‘To most of the questions 
asked by children parents and teachers can give no suffi- 
cient answer. ‘There are three courses open to them,— 
they may either shut their eyes and refuse to talk about 
or think about those parts of the Holy Writ which do 
not harmonize with their common sense, or they may 
give up their faith, declaring that modern science has 
destroyed the Bible, or they may, with calm faith in 
God and truth, inquire what is the truth. ‘The bishop 
insists that the latter is the only Christian as well as the 
only rational method. 

Scientifically as well as morally a great revelation is 
going on every day, and has been going on ever since 
the Jewish authors gave us their revelation. And now 
in these later days we see that revelation is something 
progressive, involving moral progress as well as intel- 
lectual development. For instance, the Jews allowed 
slavery and many other evils which we would not con- 
sider it possible to tolerate in modern society. The 
imprecatory passages in the Psalms in the bishop’s opin- 
ion ‘‘are not fit to be read in public,’’ especially in church 
service. There are lessons in the Old Testament which 
would, he considers, if applied to modern life, absolutely 
subvert not only our ethics, but our civilization. The 
bishop’s remedy is very radical. He would begin by 
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teaching an entirely modern view of the nature of in- 
spiration. He asserts that Scriptural inspiration never 
should be considered as verbal, mechanical, absolutely 
accurate, and infallible,—an inspiration of pens, but an 
inspiration of men, an exaltation of character which 
should stamp itself upon the writing. These men, 
ennobled after a perfectly natural manner, were not 
free from intellectual errors or from mistakes as to facts : 
but they were led by. the spirit of God to inspire their 
own writings with the love and truth which is of God. 
‘‘For centuries it was believed that every part of 
Scripture was equally inspired: texts were twisted and 
tortured into meanings and fixed interpretations as 
absurd as the Jewish cabala.” Even educated people 
have found it a great relief to escape from these absurd 
interpretations. We have come now where we can 
assert the following elementary truths: the Bible is not 
infallible. The Bible is not necessarily literal and exact. 
It is not a scientific text-book of modern science. ‘The 
books were not necessarily written by the authors whose 
names they bear. These names have no authority 
except as verified by old traditions of the Jewish race: 
The old chronology was not inspired. The marginal 
dates in our ordinary Bibles are not guides to the dates 
of the book. The world was not created 4,004 years 
before Christ. Many of the books are composite, and 
some embody older records. Other books are by more 
than one author, and still others are admittedly com- 
pilations from various historical and traditional accounts. 


When these elementary truths are allowed and under-. 


stood, we escape the paralyzing and crippling fear of 
answering truthfully the direct questions of children. 
In other words the bishop holds that our present method 
is making of ourselves cowards and liars, while it perverts 
children from the simplicity with which nature under- 
takes to teach them. The bishop’s address is a long 
stride away from that cowardice which has compelled 
the great majority of Christian people to deny their 
convictions and profess to believe what they did not 
know to be true. It is one of the many signs and fore- 
gleams of the coming reconciliation between the truth 
of history and the moral sense of Christian men and 
women. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Country Churches, 


Frequently it is my privilege to visit the country 
churches, and almost invariably I feel in the mood to 
express in some way to the denomination my appreci- 
ation of the patient and noble work that is done by such 
churches. When, for instance, in some country meeting- 
house I watch a warm-hearted young minister passing 
from child to child in his Sunday-school, shaking hands 
with each and leaving behind him on the face of each 
a bright smile of pleasure, I can read in that manifesta- 
tion of affection something very gratifying concerning 
the spiritual life of the church. I can read that the 
presence of that minister in the town is a benefaction 
to many. I can read that whom the children love the 
parents must needs respect. I can read there that that 
church is a moral force in the community, more effi- 
cient probably than anything else therein. 

When I preach in a country church to twenty-five 
or thirty persons, and remember that the minister of 
that church leads that little congregation Sunday after 


Sunday and year after year to the deeper things of life, — 


with never the uplift of a larger congregation and seldom 
the change of a face in the familiar congregation, my 
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profoundest respect is aroused for the sustained power 
_of the minister who can hold together so small a con- 
gregation, and find in himself spiritual resources and 
intellectual freshness for the maintenance of this hardest 
kind of ministerial work. It is very much more difficult 
to preach to a small congregation than it is to a large 
one,—to do this, I mean, Sunday after Sunday, with 
never a respite from the strain of knowing that every 
person before one has listened to his every sermon for 
_an indefinite time. A minister who has a rapidly shift- 
ing congregation can repeat himself without fear: the 
country minister does it at his peril. 

Nowhere in our churches is there a stronger devotion 
to the work than is displayed by these little groups in 
the country churches, who by their regularity of attend- 
ance, their generosity in giving, and their love for their 
old meeting-houses do all that is in their power to con- 
secrate themselves and their possessions to the service 
of God. At first sight some of these country churches 
may seem slight things, but the fact is that they are pos- 
sessed of an unconquerable vitality. They are forces 
that cannot be checked. They have life that cannot 
be destroyed. It is to be counted a calamity to any 
town when one of these little churches is forced to close 
its doors. It has long been one of the best services 
rendered by the American Unitarian Association that 
it has again and again saved a country town from that 
calamity. In one way or another the Association will 
without doubt maintain this aspect of its work. Its 
officers may from time to time ask the privilege of taking 
counsel with enfeebled churches as to their future. It 
may often be the case that our advice is not such as is 
most welcome to the leaders in one or another church. 
It may be true that from time to time changes in the 
method of saving country churches from dissolution 
may be necessary and wise. It should always be under- 
stood by our constituents, however, that the aim of the 
officers of the Association is to save and not destroy 
the small churches. ‘The last purpose that can conceiv- 
ably enter our minds in regard to the church is to close 
- it. If we sometimes differ from the members of the 
church itself as to the best method of continuing its 
services, that difference is simply a difference: it is not 
hostility. By our counsels and our methods we aim 
to save and strengthen rather than to destroy. 

CHARLES E. Str. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


TuHat the administration intends to hasten as much 
as possible all the steps that will prepare the way for 
the construction of an inter-oceanic canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama has been amply shown by its activ- 
ities of the past week. After the signature on Wednes- 
day of last week of a treaty between the United States 
and Panama by Mr. Hay and Sefior Bunau-Varrilla, 
the minister from Panama, measures were taken by 
Republican leaders in Congress to obtain prompt action 
on the agreement after it shall have received the approval 
of the legislative branch of the government of the new 
republic. The Hay-Varrilla treaty provides for the 
maintenance of the independence of the republic of 
Panama by the United States, for the cession by that 
republic to the United States of five miles of territory 
on each side of the canal, to be under the power and 
authority of this country ‘‘as if it were sovereign,” to 
the complete exclusion of such authority by Panama. 


Sd 


* WuiLe Washington is busy with the preliminary work 
of making the canal a possibility of the immediate future, 
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a strong feeling of resentment and opposition is being 
manifested in Bogota, the capital of the United States 
of Colombia, the federation from which the new y-estab- 
lished republic seceded. In a statement issued to the 
Associated Press last week, President Marroquin of 
Colombia is quoted as charging the executive branch 
of the United States with bad faith in having virtually 
promoted the revolution in Panama and with having 
prevented Colombian troops from suppressing the move- 
ment by force of arms. War talk is strong by Colombian 
politicians and generals. General Reyes, the distin- 
guished Colombian soldier, is reported as saying in a 
recent interview that rather than submit to interference 
with the United States the Colombians will fight a pro- 
tracted war, in much the same way as the Boers fought 
against Great Britain. 
od 


THERE is every indication that Mr. Smoot, who was 
elected United States Senator from Utah, will have to 
face tremendous opposition in the United States Senate 
before he is permitted to retain his seat in that body, 
if he does retain it. The opposition to Mr. Smoot in the 
Senate body has been augmented by a large number 
of petitions and arguments from religious and denomi- 
national bodies, urging the exclusion of the Mormon 
apostle from Congress. It is believed that the present 
contest will be even more interesting and animated 
than that which resulted in the debarment of Repre- 
sentative Roberts from the House. The opponents of 
Mr. Smoot will be represented by eminent counsel, and 
will make every effort to prove that Mr. Smoot, as an 
apostle of his church, is not eligible to Congress, inas- 
much as he represents a church dictation in the politics 
of Utah. 

ad 


THE latest of the indictments that have been an out- 
come of the investigation of the conduct of officials in 
the Post-office Department is that of United States 
Senator Charles H. Dietrich of Nebraska, who is charged 
with conspiracy and bribery. The indictment against 
Senator Dietrich is brought on a charge that he accepted 
$1,300 in money and property from Jacob Fisher of 
Hastings, Neb., in consideration of the Senator’s aid 
in obtaining the appointment of Fisher to the postmas- 
tership of Hastings. Postmaster Fisher is also indicted 
on the charge of having agreed to pay the amount men- 
tioned to the Senator from his State for an appointment 
to public office. Both Senator Dietrich and his protégé, 
Mr. Fisher, deny the truth of the accusations brought 
against them, and say that they are the result of a politi- 
cal quarrel. Senator Dietrich and Mr. Fisher have both 
been prominent in Republican political activity in 
their State. : 

J 

THE opening of a hitherto closed part of the world 
to international commerce may be the result of the 
British expedition which is being prepared in India to 
support a mission to Thibet. A military force, under 
the command of Col. Younghusband, the eminent au- 
thority on Indian military affairs, has been ordered to 
occupy the Chumbi Valley, the key to Thibet, and to 
advance to a point 150 miles from Lhassa, the capital 
of Thibet, which is regarded as a death-trap to explorers. 
It is the object of the British mission to discuss with 
the Thibetan authorities their failure to observe treaties 
with Great Britain and the consequent injury which 
has been inflicted upon the trade of India and Thibet. 
It has been found necessary to send a military force 
with the mission because the attitude of the chief lama 
has been characteristically contemptuous. It is improb- 
able that the dispute will be settled peaceably. 
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NEw guarantees for the peace of the world, in so far 
as it concerns Great Britain and Italy, were made last 
week on the occasion of the visit of King Victor Emanuel 
and Queen Helena of Italy to London. At a conference 
on last Friday at the foreign office between the respective 
ministers of foreign affairs of the two countries, a perfect 
accord was reached between Great Britain and Italy 
as to their foreign policies. Official confirmation has 
not yet been given to a report that the two powers have 
signed a general treaty of arbitration similar to that 
concluded recently between Great Britain and France; 
but there is reason to believe that the discussion of such 
an agreement is in progress and that the immediate 
future will show that King Edward VII. has performed 
yet another service to the promotion of peace among 
the nations,—a cause to which much of his endeavor 
has been directed since his accession to the throne of 
Victoria. 

a 


CLOsE upon the semi-official admission by the Russian 
government that it does not intend to evacuate Man- 
churia for the present, news comes from Mukden and 
Moscow to show that the great northern empire is pre- 
paring to take an aggressive step of some sort in the 
Far East. On the authority of newspaper correspond- 
ents it is said that Russia, despite her specific protesta- 
tions, after having reoccupied Mukden, is now hasten- 
ing re-enforcements to that point. The government of 
Moscow and surrounding provinces are furnishing large 
numbers of troops which are being forwarded to Man- 
churia as fast as the existing transportation system will 
permit. It is the belief in Tokyo and London that this 
concentration of Russian troops in the Far East is the 
precursor of some definite declaration of policy toward 
China which has already been determined upon in St. 
Petersburg. This policy will undoubtedly be an aggres- 
sive one. 


Brevities. 


Debt is an evil. But, if there be no evil in the world, 
there can be no debt. Why, then, should one who does 
not believe in evil worry about his debts? 


Gladness is not thankfulness. One may be selfish 
in his gladness. Gratitude gives a touch of dignity to 
gladness which might otherwise be a passing mood, 
involuntary and without meaning. 


It is often said that the low wages paid for the labor 
of women is the cause of immorality among them. And 
yet a fact of experience is that the average morality of 
poor people compares favorably with that of the rich. 


Radium has been known but a few months, and yet 
somebody is responsible for the statement that it will give 
out heat forever without loss of power. How can any- 
’ body know what radium will do ten years hence, when 
we do not know what it was doing ten years ago? 


He who talks about burning the witches in Salem 
may be an excellent man and have good ideas about 
toleration and all that, but the remark about ‘‘burning”’ 
gives him away. He has never read colonial history 
and is not competent to pass judgment on anything 
that happened two hundred years ago. 


An Italian woman, carrying her bundle upon her 
head, was seen a few days ago walking along Arlington 
Street in Boston. When she came to the Channing 
statue she laid down her burden, knelt reverently be- 
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fore it for a moment in prayer, crossed herself, rose, and 
lifting her heavy load again went on her way. 


Many are saying: ‘‘Go to! Let us have a. religious re- 
vival.” But the floods do not come until the springs 


are full and the streams are everywhere rising. We shall 


have a revival of religion when there are people enough 
who are filled with the spirit of it, and who, overflowing 
with it, form streams of blessing which inundate the com- 
munity. 


Euthanasia is a word sometimes used to indicate 
an artificial ending of life when it has passed into hope- 
less senility or unrelievable agony. But we have known 
several marvellous recoveries after all hope was aban- 
doned and when death seemed to be inevitable. Many 
a scandal would arise if euthanasia were decided upon 
in cases where vast fortunes are at stake. 


We believe there is truth in the old saying,—‘‘In vino 
veritas.’”” Wine, when enough of it is taken, lifts off 
the cover. A man not only tells the truth when he is 
drunk, but he shows his secret disposition. If he is a 
beast, he shows himself beastly. If he is at heart cruel 
and revengeful, he may become a murderer. If he is 
lustful, he becomes licentious. Strong drink exag- 
gerates that which without it might Be latent and un- 
known during a lifetime. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Parables. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your issue of November 12th, Edward Everett 
Hale makes a protest against the professional theologi- 
cal vocabulary in the pulpit and gives an amusing ex- 
ample of the dry-as-dust style. He also makes a plea 
for the parable (what the average layman, by the by, 
would call illustrative stories)” The writer has often 
been tempted to make the same plea. Perhaps no pul- 
pit orator in this country has held his audiences as Henry 
Ward Beecher held them, and his addresses were showers 
of illustrations. I récall one vivid one. Speaking of 
the scattering of the young men of a family to begin 
their separate careers, he said they went out of the front 
door like the ripe seeds of a lady’s slipper from its envel- 
ope, by dehiscence. I have remembered that more 
than thirty years. Will anybody remember a ‘‘fourthly”’ 
for that length of time? 

A speaker seeks attention. Whatever else his style 
has or lacks, it must have the quality of getting that 
attention. Lacking that it lacks everything. Some- 
how he must ‘‘get there.” 

It is not an uncommon suggestion made by compe- 
tent critics to young literary aspirants, ‘‘When you have 
written anything that you think particularly fine, cross 
it out,’’ which means, I suppose, that, if the style takes 
your attention first, you have lost the proportion. 

The difference between the preacher’s pulpit way of 
putting things and his conversational way is often as 
great as the difference in expression between the pho- 
tographer’s victim, who, with his head secured in the 
professional vise, is told to ‘‘look pleasant,” and the 
same face, snap-shotted when its owner is engaged in 
the give and take of lively talk. 

The writer is only a humble member of a cotignedl 
tion, but if the pulpit and the pew are to come together 
it ought to do no harm for the pew to speak out. 

Ww: HR. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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For the Christian Regester. 


A Psalm of Thanksgiving. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


For life,— 

The magic thrill 

And ecstacy of vibrant life; 

‘The power inherent in the human frame 
To rise triumphant from the primal clay; 
‘The vista-glimpse of dawning days ahead, 
And conscious energy to do 

Life’s golden deeds; 

To stand firm-footed on the sunlit ground, 
With paths upleading to the heights above, 
And living chance to act, achieve, attain,— 
For life, our Father, do we utter praise! 


For love,— 

Divinest gift 

Bestowed upon our human race, 

By One who loved and, loving, gave; 
God smiled as he created, and the smile, 
Caught and retained by the created clay, 
Became the seal and surety 
That we call love; 

The seal of kinship with the God who loves, 
The surety of life, of fuller life, 

Of life eternal, limitless, sublime,— 

For love, our Father, do we utter praise! 


For light,— 

The ray direct, 

Down-shining from thy radiant self, 

As sunbeam flashes from the sun to sod; 

No fitful gleam that filters through the past, 
No ancient sunbeam prisoned in a book, 

But light from thine own face agleam 

Upon our path; 

The way illumined; doubt and danger gone; 
The day clear-skyed; the course of duty plain; 
And but one task, to tread it in the light,— 
For light, our Father, do we utter praise! 


Thanksgiving. 


BY LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 


At heart men are very much alike, their differences 
are largely a matter of profession. Various interpreta- 
tions of life are espoused, and these must be defended. 
It is easier to defend them than to ‘‘see life steadily 
and see it whole.’ ‘This is the reason why men ride 
their hobbies: it is easier than driving four abreast with 
truth. 

So in the discussion of Thanksgiving the majority of 
people view but one aspect of the whole life-problem 
involved in it. The man of religious profession and 
conviction finds the occasion for expressing his opti- 
mistic doctrine that all is good, and that everybody 
should be profoundly grateful to an all-good Providence. 
The pessimist is quite as sure that if there is a wise 
giver of life he cannot be good, and while others give 
thanks he groans beneath the burden of his thought of 
evil and woe. ‘The agnostic too is ready with his con- 
tention that Thanksgiving is impossible since one may 
not know to whom to render the thanks, nor may one 
know whether or not life is good since all knowledge is 
but relative. 

These aspects of thought, all partial and incomplete, 
are worthy of consideration, as also is another mood of 
mind which is none of these and yet perhaps is all of 
them in one. He who represents it usually says little, 
for it is hard to say what this mood involves. He tries 
to see the truth in the contentions of others rather than 
establish a thesis of his own. He sees that the world 
is good regardless of all the pessimist may say. In it 
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are love and sacrifice and courage and faith, and where 
these are not all is evil. The world is bad despite the 
utmost that faith may argue. In it is hate, selfishness, 
folly, and faithlessness, and these make no truce with 
the good. And man is ignorant despite all his proud 
boast of knowledge or all his claims to revelation. Alas! 
he knows not anything, although he may trust to some 
guiding hand over all. 

He who would see truth must look through these 
methods of human thinking and see the unity which 
lies beyond their diversity. He who is neither a pro- 
fessor of religion nor a pessimist nor an agnostic must 
be all of these and more. He must be profoundly im- 
pressed with the assurances of faith, with the marvellous 
spectacle of the innumerable generations of men trust- 
ing in the goodness of God. He must lay hold upon 
sources of the inner life which give the multitudes to 
trust even in the darkest hours. He must feel the in- 
scrutable mystery of being, the awful heights and depths 
of the infinite All, which no man can fathom, about 
which none may speak. He must know the tragic 
depths of sin, shame, and suffering which yawn before 
every soul, and into which the great majority fall at 
times at least, in which weary millions dwell the limit 
of their days. And, when one sees all this, can he be 
thankful for life or for anything life can give? 

Who has not felt the questioning? Who has not 
paused, withholding thanks? Whatever one may wish 
to believe, whatever he may profess, he lives the life in 
which all aspects of doubt and faith take their rise and 
find their meaning. The materialist experiences all upon 
which the devout Christian bases his faith, and the most 
faithful man lives all the experiences which plunge others 
into doubt and denial. Each individual life may say 
with Whitman, 


“T am the acme of things accomplished, the encloser of things to be.”” 


The pessimist personally has much to be thankful for. 
The man of faith has much to cloud his joy, and if he 
looks about him very much will appear which comports 
not well with his empty talk of God’s great goodness. 
Can one be thankful for his own life when others have 
gone down to death? Can one thank God for the har- 
vest when millions perish for bread? It is vain to 
close the eyes to the dark scenes of life, like moths about 
a little candle, when all beyond is the infinite night. 
And this is the empty optimism of many, the selfish 
praise of those who often think they are elect. The 
same God must rule over all,—famine and abundance, 
death and birth, selfishness and love. His blessing is 
not upon the victor unless it smiles also upon the van- 
quished. The happy, virtuous life and the wasted, 
weary soul must both be windows opening to his day. 
Faith has wrestled through weary centuries to see God’s 
goodness in the pains of hell. Only a blind faith can be 
content not to look. 

It is certainly becoming to acknowledge that there is 
much we do not know. The world owes a debt to the 
agnostic. It may not like just what he has said, and 
less still the way in which he has said it; but the effect 
is good. The agnostic came as an inevitable protest 
and reaction upon the easy certainties of dogmatic 
faith. And better far even a boastful ‘‘I cannot know”’ 
than an empty ‘‘I know it all.” Better surely to stand 
upon the brink of the unknown and feel one’s self sur- 
rounded by the surging mystery of infinite spaces, even 
if one sees nothing in clear outline, than to see too clearly 
a few things and know no wide but uncertain horizon. 
The agnostics of recent years have recalled the world to 
the wise humility of the great religious past, to such 
sublime faith as could say: ‘‘Canst thou by searching 
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find out God? Canst thou know the Almighty to perfec- 
tion?” There dawns the thought that since we know 
man so little we must -know God less. Jesus said, 
‘““He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” And it 
pleases some to think that as every drop of water reports 
the sea, so every least human life reports its source and 
essence which is divine. But who has seen the life of 
even the friend or loved one? Who then has seen God? 
He who would be truly grateful must give thanks for 
what he cannot measure and to one he may not fully 
know. Only as ‘‘a blind spinner in the sun’”’ may he 
be assured that all his ‘‘threads shall run appointed 
ways.” 

Such faith is the supreme attainment of man. ‘The 
expression of his weakness, it is his greatest power. In 
it he expresses humility and a trust born of experience. 
One need not shut the eyes to evil. One need not boast 
of knowledge of the unknown. One may live so deeply 
in what he does find of good and known that he learns 
the true method of interpreting the evil and unknown. 
One may not have tasted of death; but he may have 
walked in sorrow, he may have been bowed down with 
pain, and in it all have felt the touch that sustains and 
awakens, so that he will not fear the last dark valley. 

One may not know whether life is good or ill; but he 
has not lived to his utmost unless he has seen a light 
shining through the clouds that have hung low over his 
head, unless he has discovered a thread of meaning 
through the saddest woes. The far-off end of life is 
hid, but through every day some gleam of purpose 
breaks. There are subtle voices whispering of peace, 
breathing courage, stimulating hope. Conscious of all 
the evil and darkness of the world, one may still sing 


“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


One may not see the happy isles, but through the visions 
earth gives he may learn to sing 


“T only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ 


It is hidden from man’s view, that which the Eternal 
Purpose is working out through all the strife, the tur- 
moil, the pain and defeat of men, of communities, of 
nations and races. The wisest know not whither the 
world is moving. Awful questions arise as to the mean- 
ing of personal life,—the outcome of the social struggle, 
the issue of war, class strife, and the material bondage 
of to-day. Alas! we do not know. But in all that is 
known a divine meaning is found. The known throws 
a light not of revelation, but of faith upon the unknown. 
And he who has felt the currents of the inner life, who 
has sat close to the prophets of the soul, who has caught 
the accents of the voices that speak out of the night, 
has learned to go forward, glad in the opportunities of 
to-day, confident of the issues of the infinite to-morrows. 
His thanksgiving is for trust, for courage, and for the 
life these bless and save. 
MonrTciarr, N.J. 


The Vision Beyond. 


4 d 

Antecedently, what could be more exasperating and 
maddening than the work in any great factory of wool, 
cotton, or steel, where the sole duty of the operative 
is to tend a machine eight or ten hours of some three 
hundred days of, maybe, thirty or forty years? 

Why do not such people faint from the monotony or 
fly out of doors in a frenzy? Why? Because behind 
the clatter and dulness are sundry visions. This girl 
has in mind’s eye certain bits of finery to be bought 
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with her wages, with which she will challenge somebody’s 
flattery and praise; those youth of both sexes only wait 
till the money is in hand, and not much money either, 
when they shall betake themselves to love and marriage ; 
yonder elderly man, besides the desire to keep the wolf 
of poverty away from wife and children, cherishes a 
project of owning a piece of land and a little home, 
where shall be flowers and vegetables. Small ambitions, 
little feelings of pride, self-respect, reverence, and love,— 
such things as these convert all toil into pleasure and 
give wings to the hours which to the casual observer 
seem so dragging. 

We all march to our tasks careless that they are a 
dreary routine, because, besides wielding shovels, com- 
passes, or pens, we are neighbors, patriots, church mem- 
bers, who see behind our tool and its product some sen- 
timental purpose large enough to overshadow all drudg- 
ery. G. A. T. 


A Homeric Rhapsody. 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


I have a sprig of yarrow in my button-hole, and in 
a vase on my table there is a bunch of this familiar herb. 
If you grudge me this simple and innocent diversion or 
wonder why I have not chosen a hot-house rose or a 
chrysanthemum, let me say that the yarrow has re- 
ceived its botanical name, Achillea millejolium, from an 
ancient doctor, who is credited with having discovered 
and applied its medicinal virtues to the relief of human 
suffering. There is a statue in Paris to the discoverer 
of quinine, a statue in Washington to Hahnemann, a 
statue in Boston to Morton. I should despair of getting, 
either by Congressional appropriation or by popular 
subscription, enough money to erect a statue to this 
ancient doctor, who died nobody knows how many cen- 
turies before Christianity or modern science or Christian 
Science came into being. But there are other methods 
of commemoration; and, as I have never had occasion 
to use yarrow medicinally any more than quinine and 
prefer not to take either internally, I have placed the 
sprig in my button-hole and a bunch in a vase to cele- 
brate the life and achievements of this ancient physi- 
cian whose memory is preserved in a form more enduring 
than marble or bronze,—in an imperishable story. © 

The story appears in two volumes, the second of 
which is really a sequel to the first; for, though devoted 
mainly to the history of one of his friends, it returns 
in the last book to wind up the affairs of the original 
doctor. For six weeks during the summer I rose from 
4 to 4.30 A.M. and read this story three and a quarter 
hours before breakfast. For these volumes abound in — 
sunrise, and I wished to refresh my memory of this most 
beautiful, natural event. There are twenty-four books 
in each volume; and, by reading one book a day of the 
first volume and two books a day of the second, I suc- 
ceeded, while making copious notes, in completing the 
whole story in thirty-six days. I will not say how 
many times I have read it before. 

These volumes were written in the most flexible, grace- 
ful, vivid, and subtle language of the world, from the 
same roots from which flowered the speech of Demos- 
thenes, the Dialogues of Plato, the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, the epigrams of Simonides and Meleager, 
the histories of Thucydides and ‘Tricoupis, and the 
charming stories of Bikelles and Drosine, composed in 
the last twenty years, some of which I had been reading 
this summer. Read the story in that language if possi- 
ble; but, if you have forgotten this one of our grand- — 
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mother tongues, read it in some one of the daughter 
languages which in new dress and millinery and in spite 
of alien marriages have not wholly lost the family re- 
semblance. Of these tongues there can be none better 


_ than English. For we have in English some of the best 


extant translations of these works; and in order to re- 
assure myself on this point I have read through within 
the past six months the whole story in English, using 
for the first volume the translation of Lang, Leaf, and 
Meyers in archaic English and for the second volume 
the rhythmic prose translation of Prof. Palmer. Both 
of these translations are a refutation of the assumption 
that the most important and most characteristic feat- 
ures of the grand old epic cannot be translated. 
Froude, when making his long ocean ‘voyage, read 


Ovid and threw the book across the cabin when he got 


through. He read the Aneid, and found it easy to un- 
derstand why Virgil wanted to burn it. So a certain 
author and philanthropist, after taking up this great- 
est story in the world, abandoned it before he had fin- 
ished half a dozen chapters. His reason was that Dr. 
Achilles was a proud, wrathful, vindictive man, who 
used his great skill in anatomical operations mainly to 
slaughter his fellow-men. Far from following the ex- 


ample of Aristides, who, when he was banished from 


Athens, prayed that the Greeks might never have need 
of him, Achilles, as Plutarch points out, prayed that 
slaughter and defeat might overtake his countrymen 
until they found their need of him and made amends 
for the injury he had received. Such selfishness, such 
a low idea of patriotism, disgusted this gentleman, who 
is a lover of peace and concord; and, though an iron 
manufacturer himself, he refused to accept as a hero 
a man whose heart, as Homer sadly says, was made of 
this material. 

I have much sympathy with this view. Achilles was 
a sulky, disagreeable character, and I have no great re- 
gret that he died young; but he is not the only nor the 
supreme character in the story. The mistake of the 
gentleman referred to was in not reading the volume 
through. Had he done so he would have made the ac- 
quaintance of some of the grandest men and noblest 
women of ancient days. He would have discovered, 
too, that this sullen, proud-hearted, vindictive army 
surgeon, the chief of the Myrmidons, at last bitterly re- 
pented of the destructive wrath which brought so many 
woes to the Greeks, and humbly offered a prayer that 
strife and war might cease among men and gods: he 
would have found him in the most abject grief for the 
loss of a friend, and, though capable of terrible acts 
of resentment and reprisal, at last mercifully yielding 
to the prayer of the broken-hearted father of the noble 
man he had slain to give up the body of his son for burial. 
If there is any lesson that comes out strongly in this fine 
old story, it is of the brutality and stupidity of war, the 
supremacy and beauty of peace, and the grandeur and 
nobility of the most generous sentiments in human life. 

Though undertaking to give us the history and ex- 
ploits of five or six men, this book is really the story of 
a race. The known world, when it was composed, was 
not so large as now; but the author, when he wanted a 
larger field, drew upon heaven and hell, giving us the 
story of life in three realms,—the life of the living, the 
life of the dead, and the life of the immortal gods. The 
story is not purely a work of fiction: it is a beautiful 
blending of fiction and fact, of poetry and prose. To 


know how much of reality enters into it, you must make 


a pilgrimage which I can commend to others because I 


have made it myself. You must enter into the en- 


chanted land through the doorway of the Odyssey and 
come out at the gateway of the Iliad; you must breathe 
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the atmosphere of Greece, see its snow-covered moun- 
tains and its jewelled isles, bask in its radiant sun, which 
brought light to gods and men; climb the heights of 
Parnassus, and trace the folds of ‘‘many-ridged Olym- 
pus”’; go to Epidaurus, ‘‘full of vines,’ see ‘‘the fortress 
of Mycene and wealthy Corinth,’ and scramble over 
the stones on ‘‘the goodly citadel of Athens” to find 
‘the domain of Erectheus, the high-hearted,” to whom 
Athene ‘‘gave a resting-place in her own rich sanctu- 
ary.”’ To move in this world of reality you must go to 
“Argos and Tiryns of the great walls,’ ride through 
‘‘Lakedaimon, lying low amid the rifted hills,’ and float 
on the Alpheus; you must go to Ithaca and Zakynthos, 
Samos and Kephallenia, Elis, Tegea, ‘‘lovely Mantinea,”’ 
and Thebes. You will not complete your journey until 
you have crossed the watery ways of the Mediterranean 
and landed on ‘‘the flowery Skamandrian plain,’’ crossed 
‘‘the ford of eddying Xanthos, the fair, flowing river,”’ 
marked the spurs of ‘‘many-fountained Ida,” and sought 
the city of Priam. If you have watched men digging 
out this city from the débris of centuries and have turned 
some shovels yourself for the joy of participation, and 
have seen the mighty stones and broken columns and 
marked its gateways and towers, you feel that there 
was a world of reality beneath this moving picture which 
reappears in the rosy-fingered morn, in the aspect of 
nature, and in the life and speech of man. We did not 
know how much human history there was in this story 
till Schliemann and Dorpfeld took spades and dug it 
out. 

But the author is no literalist: a brilliant imagination 
lights up this world of reality. Faithful to the world 
that is, he makes another world out of things that are 
not. ‘This beautiful action and reaction of fancy and 
reality make up much of the charm and fascination of 
the story. There is vastly more history in these vol- 
umes than the modern historical novelist succeeds in 
getting into his pages, and there is a great deal more 
romance; and the two are so beautifully blended that 
it is difficult to separate one from the other. The natu- 
ralist and the artist, the poet and historian, all con- 
verge in the authorship. It is a supreme satisfaction, 
after bruising one’s shins and elbows against this hard 
world of fact and inexorable reality in the life that now 
is, to take up this book and, as if by magic, to be sud- 
denly transported into another world, enough like our 
own to be natural and enough different to give the zest 
of novelty and a wholly changed aspect of life. We come 
back feeling that the author has shown us how much 
more poetry there is in this world of fact than we had 
imagined. For his imagination never shines more beau- 
tifully than in lighting up the possibilities of every-day 
human life. Think of his skylights and windows of illus- 
Here is a series of com- 
parisons, brilliant in color and of exquisite tracery, all 
drawn from the actual world and portrayed with truth 
and fidelity. Some are pictures from nature, and some 
from human life. So down the long centuries one can 
hear the roar of the tempest, the breaking of the waves, 
the note of the swallow, the cry of the osprey, the song 
of the nightingale, the rush of the winter torrent; see 
the gentle descent of the snowflakes, the curling of the 
mountain mist; greet the radiant morn or the glimmer- 
ing stars; hear the patter of the hail in a storm, or ad- 
mire the silent beauty of the rainbow. And how the 
animals are marshalled in poetic array! Not caged or 
tethered as in a menagerie, but shown in all their native 
grace and power,—lions, boars, deer, hounds, the horse 
that has broken from his manger and runs with flowing 
mane to the river, hawks and falcons, geese and gulls, 
eagles and timid doves, the bat clinging to the wall, 
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flying bees and sinuous snakes, locusts and worms, starl- 
ings, daws, jackals, fawns, and bleating sheep, leaping 
fish and sporting dolphins. And all these are not cata- 
logued as in a museum, but are made the instruments 
of poetic suggestion. Even the persistent fly that buzzes 
and bites continually after you have tried repeatedly to 
brush it away is used to illustrate human character. 

Then there are the pictures drawn from human life, 
in which you may hear the voice of the good shepherd, 
the ringing of the woodman’s axe in the glades of the 
mountains, the whirr of the potter’s wheel, the clank of 
the goldsmith’s hammer, the chromatic d-z-z-z-z-z in 
the carpenter’s adze, the buzz of the wasps which the 
naughty boys have been tormenting by the roadside, 
and the pleading cry of the little child to its mother to 
take it up. There are the bulls threshing out the white 
barley, oxen straining at the plough, the ploughman 
longing for his supper, and the less strenuous fisherman 
patiently waiting for a bite, or the professional diver who 
goes down for what he brings up. ‘There is the familiar 
but ever sweet picture of the mother brushing away the 
fly from the face of the infant lying in sweet slumber, 
and there is the woman who commands my reverent 
admiration, the true woman, the honest woman, who 
holds the balance evenly as she weighs out the wool to 
gain a scanty living for her children. In this one pict- 
ure we have a beautiful symbol of ethics in business, of 
patient industry and maternal devotion. 

But these are only the windows of simile. There is 
the grand movement of the story itself, the unfolding 
and development of character. Out of this shock of 
battle, this dust and grime and gore of war, rise beauti- 
fully into moral eminence the nobility of Hector, the 
fortitude of Odysseus, and the constancy of Penelope. 
Temperance, chastity, chivalry, generosity, courtesy, 
rectitude, fidelity, patience, meekness, gentleness, piety, 
hospitality, appear not as thin ghostly abstractions, but 
embodied in flesh and blood. Yet quarry out of gnomic 
granite from Homer the truths and sentiments that have 
crystallized into proverbs, and you have material enough 
to build a rough-hewn citadel of proverbial philosophy. 
What a range too of human emotion! ‘This book is not 
for you unless you can weep with Andromache as she 
takes leave of her husband or laugh with Hector as he 
dandles his child. Swift and sad are the transitions 
through hope and fear, joy and sorrow, disappointment 
and fruition. How skilful the scene shifting, what 
graphic strokes of the pen, what striking contrasts, what 
minute description, what affluence of color! The liter- 
ary man must simply revel in the great description of 
Hera arraying herself for Zeus or in the pathetic picture 
of the neglected dog lifting his head from the pile of 
refuse to recognize his long-absent master. 

It would take a volume to even catalogue the men- 
tionable things in Homer, and that is simply to take the 
story to pieces. It is better to follow it as it has been 
put together. In the Iliad you have the greatest drama 
of war and peace, in which you may see the unfolding 
of the ethical consciousness, the flowering of the relig- 
ious sentiment, and the development of human society. 
In the Odyssey you have, in the words of Lowell, the one 
story that will bear continuous reading. 

Two recent events in literature and art make a reread- 
ing of Homer timely. One is the appearance in German 
of the great work of Dr. Dérpfeld, presenting and re- 
viewing the results of the final excavations at Troy, of 
which for a brief time I was a deeply interested spec- 
tator. This book will bear out what I have said as to 
the great area of reality in Homer. ‘The other is Mr. 
Phillips’s ‘‘Ulysses’’ which nightly for more than two 
months has been given on the stage in New York. 
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The presentation of Homer in dramatic form in the 
original Greek text in the last five years with much suc- 
cess at Radcliffe, Brown University, Colorado College, 
the universities of Minnesota, Rochester, and Toronto, 
and Grinnell College, and its presentation with national 
enthusiasm at Hull House, Chicago, by native Greeks, 
are fresh evidences of the power which Homer still 
wields in modern life. 


- Things Not Done.: 


‘There comes an hour of sadness 
With the setting of the sun, 
For, not the sins committed, 
But the things I have not done. 


I ought to have been stronger, 
But the crisis found me weak; 
And now I am regretting 
The word I did not speak. 


A cause, a neighbor languished, 
And now while still I live 

I must regret forever 
The help I did not give. 


I see an arm outreaching, 
And vain its empty grasp; 

And I must still remember 
The hand I did not clasp. 


I saw beside life’s highway 
A helpless outcast lie: 

I might, but did not, comfort 
The fallen I passed by. 


A great cause, lacking helpers, 
Was weak because unheard: 

I might have been its champion, 
But did not say the word. 


Attacked by stupid malice, 
I heard a man maligned: 

I stood in coward silence, 
And did not speak my mind. 


And so, as night is falling, 
How bitterly I rue 
The words I have not spoken, 
The things I did not do! 
—M. J. Savage. 


Intellect in the Pulpit. 


BY W. T. SEEGER. 


To the recuperated ministers who have entered hope- 
fully upon a new year’s pastoral duties it may not be 
amiss to offer a few suggestions from the standpoint of 
a privileged layman concerning the best way to increase 
the efficiency of the pulpit and thereby quicken the 
spiritual life of such as may be reached by its minis- 
trations. Granting that the Sunday attendance at 
church is nothing like what it might be and ought to be, 
what new incentives are needed to bring about a change 
for the better, overcome the inertia of indifference and 
complacency, and substitute the religious magnet for 
the religious drag-net ? 

Although the *latter-day lurch into materialism and 
Epicureanism marks perhaps the most serious spiritual 
decline since the Reformation, one is not therefore war- 
ranted in believing that true religion has received a per- 
manent set-back. A reaction is sure to come, and some 
far-sighted observers apparently discern unmistakable 
signs of it already. Whoever desponds concerning pres- 
ent-day irreligion and unmorality—that is, not more 
moral than the laws require—should bear in mind that 
all human evolution involves a retrogressive movement ~ 
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as the sequel of every progressive movement, and es- 
pecially is it true that one extreme in any direction 
is followed by the opposite extreme. That extreme which 
is now most in evidence—namely, the absorption in 
outer-life interests, with little or no thought of the spir- 
itual refinements of the inner life—is the immediate 
outcome of an incontinent scientific theorizing and scep- 
ticism rather than scientific discovery. Presumably 
it came about because of revolt at the preceding extreme, 
consisting in an unhealthy and distorted view of inner- 
life interests, largely due to Calvinistic religious teach- 
ing. The need of to-day then on the part of the pulpit is 
the right emphasis on the inner life and its possibilities 
of attainment here and now. 
Despite the prevailing density of mind concerning 
‘‘spiritual things,’”’ there is no doubt that great outpour- 
ings of earnest listeners would gather around any near-by 
pulpit from which they might count upon receiving at 
all times the aid of inspiriting counsel and peace-bringing 
enlightenment, especially if it were bestowed by a heroic 
soul able to interpret the deeper meanings of sorrow 
and stress and to show what spiritual fruitage may be 
gathered therefrom. Such service as this is of inesti- 
mable value, but the pulpit that is distinguished for 
- intellect seldom renders it, having generally a strong 
preference for head-religion over heart-religion. The 
faculty required is the power of perceiving and making 
a practical synthesis of spiritual realities according to 
the oft-repeated but not so oft-applied Pauline saying, 
‘‘Spiritual things are spiritually discerned.” 
One of the apt discriminations standing to the credit 
of the latter-day Theosophists is that which marks off 
material intellection from spiritual intellection. The 
former busies itself with the tangible, temporal, outer- 
life interests, the world that is solidly and fixedly ob- 
jective; and it cannot see the use of employing the mind 
in any purely subjective way. It calls introspection 
unnatural and more or less morbid, and its idealism is 
almost wholly utilitarian. The other is occupied with 
the potential and latent attributes of the soul, with dis- 
tinctively inner-life interests, with aspirations and ad- 
vanced ideals and the ways of realizing these. To the 
question, ‘‘Is life worth living?’ its invariable answer 
is, ‘‘Only that life which through toil and travail attains 
the peace of true spirituality; and this is the kernel in 
God’s human harvest, all else being husk or stalk. 
Now very much of the intellect that has been address- 
ing itself to diminishing congregations would seem to 
owe its spiritual unfruitfulness to this superficial func- 
tion called material intellection or to something closely 
resembling it. Keen and cogent though its rationalism 
may be, still it fails to penetrate deep enough to quicken 
and vivify the heart-life. Its quality belongs to the 
platform rather than the pulpit, and not often does it 
stir and prompt the indifferent, the cynical, and the 
discouraged to new resolves and clearer visions. As 
an enlivener of Sunday morning dulness,—for to this 
it frequently aspires,—how, for instance, can its proffered 
specifics for social betterment compete successfully 
with the resources of the illustrated periodical or Sunday 
newspaper and the output of the adepts in sociology? 
Souls nowadays are so hemmed in and almost impris- 
-oned by the multiplying details of a highly complex 
civilization that they need nothing so much as a direct 
and vigorous challenge to break loose from their bondage 
and ascend to a point of view where the eye can com- 
- mand unobstructed scope of the starry verities in the 
firmament of religion. Whence shall go forth this chal- 
lenge? Not from the pulpit intellectual, for it is care- 
ful to avoid everything that looks like Salvation Army 
10ds; not from the oracle of mere mundane rational- 
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ism, since it has never come into possession of the intui- 
tion and the glowing sympathy that make religion take 
on that dynamic grace which alone can quicken and 
reanimate.. 

The conclusion of the matter is precisely this, that 
the one thing needful is a decided access of consecrated 
spiritual intellect which, while putting a due esti- 
mate upon worldly values, positively refuses to adul- 
terate spiritual values with them. The reason why the 
inner life is so incomparably superior to the outer life 
inheres in the fact that it is the realm where spiritual 
values retain their original purity and where one enjoys 
the utmost freedom to appropriate them. The past half- 
century of scientific progress has been of great service 
to pure and undefiled religion, but along with the up- 
rooting of the tares of religious bigotry and superstition 
we have seen much violence done to the precious wheat 
of the prospective spiritual harvests, so that in many 
fields it has drooped and withered. Only by the aid of 
the spiritual intellect can these fields be replanted, and 
surely no diviner work can be conceived for the pulpit 
than this. But it cannot be accomplished except as 
materialistic rationalism is strictly subordinated and 
kept entirely subservient to the spiritual purpose,— 
indeed, reduced to a minimum. And as for the ardor 
of the Salvation Army, that, taken by itself, is something 
to avow, not avoid. 


Michael Servetus and his Burning. 


BY GEORGE L. CARY, LITT.D. 


a1: 


Considering that it was the publication of the ‘‘Resto- 
ration of Christianity’”’ which furnished the immediate 
occasion for the prosecution of its author by the author- 
ities of the Catholic Church, and that this same book 
figured prominently at the later Protestant trial in Geneva, 
it is proper at this point to make some inquiry into the 
character of its teachings. The contents of the book, an 
octavo volume of more than seven hundred pages, were 
not limited to a discussion of: the title-subject, neither 
were they all now issued from the press for the first time. 
A revision of the author’s work on ‘‘Trinitarian Error”’ 
was first presented in seven books, seven other books 
were devoted to various doctrinal subjects, then followed 
thirty letters to Calvin as well as considerable miscella- 
neous matter. We have already seen what were the 
views of Servetus concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Had he lived in America in the nineteenth century he 
would have found a sympathizer in his opinions on this 
point in the person of the distinguished Dr. Horace 
Bushnell of Hartford, Conn., who for holding similar 
views was put on trial for heresy, but escaped with hardly 
more than the smell of fire upon his garments. Servetus 
had adopted the Platonic idea of the pre-existence of di- 
vine archetypes of all created things, and in his book 
he made application of this doctrine in its theological 
bearings. In declaring as before indicated that Jesus 
as the Divine Word had pre-existed only in the mind 
of the Creator he simply anticipated the view of some 
of the earliest of the American Unitarians whose inter- 
pretation of the first part of the Gospel according to John 
was almost identical with his. In his doctrine of the 
immanence of the Deity Servetus approached nearer to 
the Unitarianism of the present day. He is assimilated 
to Channing and his successors by his conception of 
human nature as not ruined, but incomplete. He utterly 
rejected the doctrine of innate total depravity and the 
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powerlessness of the unregenerate man to perform any 
act acceptable to God. Like the early Unitarians he 
felt himself bound by the letter of Scripture, and like 
them he often wrested the Scriptures from their true 
meaning in order to make them teach that which reason 
could accept. It was a peculiar fancy of his that moral 
responsibility does not begin before the age of twenty. 
He accepted Paul’s words—‘‘As in Adam all die, so in 
Christ will all be made alive’—as conclusive against the 
truth of the orthodox doctrine of future endless punish- 
ment. With all his devotion to metaphysical theology 
he believed in salvation by character more than in jus- 
tification by faith. As to baptism he contended that 
it could properly be administered only to adults, since 
they alone could have that faith which he considered 
a necessary prerequisite for the reception of such a sacra- 
ment. Here he was at one with present-day Baptists. 

Upon escaping from the prison at Vienne Servetus un- 
dertook to return to his native land, but found it impossi- 
ble to carry out his plan because of the watchfulness of 
the French police: he therefore turned his face toward 
southern Italy where many of his countrymen were re- 
siding. Some strange fatality took him by the way of 
Geneva,—a snare which he might easily have avoided 
had he realized to what extreme danger he was exposing 
himself. While he was well aware what hostile feelings 
Calvin entertained toward him, it would seem never to 
have entered into his mind that this highly esteemed 
Christian pastor would plot against his life. If it had 
been his first intention to make but a brief stay in Geneva, 
in which case his presence might have escaped the notice 
of Calvin, something occurred to detain him there week 
after week. At last, while he was in attendance upon 
a Sunday evening service in one of the churches, Calvin 
was informed that he was in the city, and without a 
moment’s delay hastened to procure a warrant for his 
arrest. Upon this warrant he was seized immediately 
after his return to his lodgings and cast into prison. Be- 
fore the expiration of twenty-four hours Calvin had pre- 
pated, in accordance with the requirement of the law, 
articles of complaint against the prisoner. ‘These were 
thirty-eight in number and were largely based upon the 
contents of the work on the ‘‘Restoration of Chris- 
tianity.”” There was only an indirect reference to the 
earlier treatise on ‘Trinitarian Error,” of which Calvin 
did not possess and could not obtain a copy. In fact his 
copy of the ‘Restoration of Christianity” was the only 
one in Geneva, so that it could not with any propriety 
be claimed that either of the books had done any mis- 
chief among the Genevese on which to base an accusa- 
tion against their author of having disturbed either the 
civil or the religious peace of the city. All but seven of 
the thirty-eight articles dealt with theological subjects, 
almost all of them being of a highly speculative character 
and incapable of being submitted to the touchstone of 
truth. The law requiring that the ‘complainant as well 
as the person arrested on a criminal charge should be 
kept in confinement until the public prosecutor had 
taken charge of the case as the result of a preliminary 
examination and a holding for trial, and should even, in 
case his charges were found to be baseless, be compelled 
to submit to the punishment to which the accused would 
have been exposed in case a ‘‘true bill” had been found 
against him, Calvin went to jail by proxy, having sub- 
stituted for his own name in the complaint that of a man 
in his employ. The preliminary inquiry resulted in the 
putting of the case into the hands of the regular prose- 
cuting attorney, although Calvin remained the real prose- 
cutor throughout the whole trial. 

The details of the trial in its different stages cannot 
here be dwelt upon: a general review must suffice. A 
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considerable part of the proceedings seems to us to re- 
semble more an inquisition than an examination of evi- 
dence. The first thing was to put the prisoner upon 
oath and to bind him under a considerable penalty to 
tell the truth. To each of the charges upon which he 
had been arraigned he was required to answer not cate- 
gorically, as simply guilty or not guilty, but in detail, 
explaining his views upon the theological points presented 
in the articles of accusation. Using a freedom unknown 
to our courts, in the course of his testimony he boldly 
accused Calvin who was present of having instigated the 
previous proceedings against him at Vienne, in conse- 
quence of which he certainly would have been burned 
alive if he had not escaped from prison. As for his an- 
swers to the several charges, they were for the most part 
substantially the same as those given upon the prelim- 
inary examination. An offer which he made to substan- 
tiate his views by references to Scripture was not accepted 
by the judges. The result of the first day’s proceedings 
was a determination by the court to continue the case. 
Releasing the complainant while binding him to continue 
the prosecution, it remanded Servetus to prison. All 
this of course argued unfavorably for the cause of the 
accused. 

With the second day’s proceedings a new element was 
introduced into the trial. Eminent counsel appeared for 
the prosecution, and Calvin showed his hand plainly as 
the real prosecutor. Moreover it became evident that 
the cause of Servetus had been espoused by the liberal 
or patriotic party in the state and that Calvin’s friends 
were mostly to be found among the foreign population. 
A political contest was at this time going on between 
the native citizens of Geneva and the refugees for the 
control of the government, and Calvin was at the head 
of the foreign party which sought to impose upon the 
Genevese laws and customs conformed to its ideas of 
morals and religion. Thus politics had something to 
do, we know not just how much, with the way in which 
the trial of Servetus was conducted. 

On the third day of the trial Calvin sat upon the bench 
with the judges. This was the day when the charge al- 
ready referred to in connection with our account of the 
trial at Vienne was made, that Servetus had insulted 
both Moses and the Holy Ghost by declaring in his edi- 
tion of the Geography of Ptolemy that Palestine was not 
a land flowing with milk and honey. Servetus while in- 
dorsing for himself this statement explained that he was 
not the author, but only the editor of the objectionable 
passage. The language afterward used by Calvin in 
cold blood with reference to these statements of Servetus 
is too vile to be here reproduced. It was upon this day 
that the accused was called to account for his interpre- 
tation of certain passages in the Old Testament with 
regard to which his views were in general those most 
commonly accepted in our own time by scholars of re- 
pute. He maintained his position with courage and 
frankness, while Calvin was exasperated at his wide de- 
parture from traditional views. If in the absence of 
other testimony we may accept that of Calvin, that pon 
this day Servetus gave free utterance to pantheistic sen- 
timents, we can better understand the subsequent course 
of events; for it would not be difficult to persuade the 
court of the unorthodoxy of such opinions, harmonious 
though they were with Luther’s declaration that ‘‘God 
is present in all created things, even in the smallest leaflet 
and the little poppy seed.” The documents laid before 
the court were principally a copy of Servetus’s last book 
and a volume of Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes” with marginal 
notes by Servetus. The unseemly language of Calvin 
to a friend concerning these notes shows how angry he 
was made by them. >. 
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‘So much progress had now been made i in the trial that 
the complainant was discharged of his bond and the public 
prosecutor took his place. New charges were now 
brought forward, especially against the personal charac- 
ter of the accused, but they were entirely unsubstan- 
tiated. All testimony shows Servetus to have been a 
man of as unblamable a life as was Calvin himself. The 
charges seem to have proceeded solely from the belief 
not yet altogether outgrown in the world that an error- 
ist must of necessity be a bad man. 

At certain stages of the trial a portion of the judges 
seemed favorably inclined toward the prisoner and even 
to be ready to vote for his prompt discharge, but Calvin’s 
grip upon the court was too firm to make such an out- 
come possible. As fast as one charge was refuted he 
supplied another, until the inquisition was made to cover 
an almost limitless field. Servetus asked leave to em- 
ploy counsel and was refused, for according to law a man 
who had been allowed to have the help of an attorney 
could not be condemned to death. In the latest stage 
of the trial Calvin himself appeared as cross-questioner 
in place of the state’s attorney, perhaps because this 
functionary did not feel competent to manage a case in 
which the final charges against the accused were of a 

_ purely theological character. 

When at length the tedious investigation was concluded 
the fatal verdict was rendered by only a majority vote 
and against the protest of the leading syndic. The imag- 
ination needs no description of the events of the following 
day to enable it to realize the horror of the climax of this 
Protestant auto-da-fé When the victim was face to 
face with death he prayed for his enemies, as did the 
Man of Calvary, that they might be forgiven by the 
heavenly Father, and while waiting for the fiery torch 
he begged pardon of Calvin for any violent and unseemly 
language which he might have used toward him; but his 
iron-hearted persecutor was relentless to the last and 
neither forgave nor asked forgiveness. 

The length of our narrative leaves little room for a dis- 
tinct characterization of the two principals in this lament- 
able tragedy. Calvin’s part we would gladly hide in 
oblivion, but history cannot spare her verdict with re- 
gard to any man in whose hands are placed the destinies 
of a fellow-being. The Genevan reformer is not to be 
denied the possession of wonderful intellectual gifts and 
of boundless zeal in the defence of that form of religious 
doctrine which under his name has succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself as the faith of a large part of Protestant 
Christendom. Neither is an active conscience to be de- 
nied him,—a conscience which he believed, even when 
he was doing his best to bring to the stake the gifted and 
kindly Spanish doctor, to be ‘‘void of offence.” It is 
one of the marked characteristics of personal enmity that 
it tends to conceal itself from itself behind the mask of 
an apparently honest zeal in behalf of the truth. Even 
Calvin’s proposition that Servetus should be decapitated 
instead of burned at the stake, which he perhaps fondly 
imagined was a dictate of clemency, i is much more nat- 
urally ascribed to a half-conscious undercurrent of policy 
which by making the punishment that which was com- 
monly visited upon political offenders would take from 
the victim the possibility of being classed with saintly 
martyrs. ‘The best that can be said for Calvin is that he 
was the consistent supporter and the victim of his own 
ruthless theology. 

It cannot be claimed that Servetus was a saint, although 
very little in his known life stands to his discredit except- 


ing his violent language in the controversy with Calvin, 
in which it was give and take after the fashion of the 


times. He was as pious a man as Calvin himself and as 
Aexoted to the pursuit of truth. He believed with all 
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his heart in free religious inquiry and in no compulsion 
more violent than that of the clash of argument. Calvin, 
though in his early youth a professed friend of toleration, 
inconsistently became, when fortune made him a cham- 
pion of Protestantism, an enemy to free thought; and 
when he instigated the prosecution of Servetus at Vienne 
he was as truly a papal inquisitor as the representative 
of Catholic authority who appeared openly upon the 
scene. As a Protestant he retained all the spirit of the 
Roman Inquisition. 

Apart from the interest attaching to these two men 
as individuals and their personal relations to each other, 
the story which we have been rehearsing is not without 
significance as pointing to a fact in the history of Protes- 
tantism which is not often estimated at its real value,— 
the early and still continued perversion of the normal 
tendency of the Reformation to make freedom of thought 
the corner-stone of Christian liberty. Escaping from 
bondage to papal authority the reformers as a body 
placed upon their own limbs the shackles of credal slavery 
hardly less galling than the fetters which they had so re- 
cently broken. Hence the arrested development of a 
movement of glorious promise, the overcasting with 
murky clouds of a day upon which the sun had risen with 
such dazzling splendor. As there were reformers before 
the Reformation whose work was only begun, so the 
unfinished task of the sixteenth century calls upon the 
twentieth for its more perfect accomplishment. Who 
can doubt the fulfilment of the pilgrim prophecy that 
more light is to break from God’s word in nature and in 
the soul of man? If ‘‘revelation is not sealed,’ shall 
there not ever in the future be a welcome and not the 
fagot and the stake for those who do a divine creative 
work in bringing order out of chaos and light out of 
darkness? 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Spiritual Life. : 


According to the depth from which you draw your 
life, such is the depth not only of your strenuous effort, 
but of your manners and presence.—Emerson. 


st 


We see that we can only do a deed to God by doing 
that deed for him, only by offering ours as the hands 
with which it shall be done. Our human love for one 
another, and all our human help, is not less his for being 
ours.—W. C. Gannett. 

ae 


Cheerfulness is not always spontaneous: it is greatly . 
a matter of habit and bears cultivation. One who can 
contrive to bear a smiling face through a world where 
there are so many troubled hearts may unconsciously 
be a public benefactor.—Miss Wells. 


a 


Almighty God, have mercy upon us who, when troubled 
with the things that are past, lose faith and life and cour- 
age and hope. So have mercy upon us and uphold us 
that we, being sustained by a true faith that thou art 
merciful and forgiving, may go on in the life of the future 
to keep thy commandments, to rejoice in thy bounty, to 
trust in thy mercy, and to hope in the eternal life. Grant 
unto all of us, whatsoever may betide us, to remember 
ever that it is all of thy guidance, under thy care, by thy 
will; that so in darkest days beholding thee we may have 
courage to go on, faith to endure, patience to bear, and 
hopefulness to hold out even unto theend. Amen.— 
George Duwson. 
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Literature. 


Books for Girls. 


Books for boys nearly always appeal either 
to the love of adventure or to the instinct of 
ambition. Books for girls, on the other 
hand, are likely to be stories of youthful 
romance or accounts of boarding-school es- 
capades, more or less realistic. This division 
cannot be maintained, however, with the 
list of books announced this season by Lee 
& Shepard. The Girl who Kept Up, by Mary 
McCrae Culter ($1 net), assumes that ambi- 
tion is as desirable in a girl as in a boy, and 
that she needs intellectual and social training 
quite as much. ‘The writer puts more stress 
on the religious experiences of her heroine 
than is usual in modern fiction, and describes 
sympathetically the wave of intense religious 
feeling that sweeps over a college for girls, 
resulting in the conversion of every student. 
Love is as important an element in the story 
as ambition, and the book ends with the hap- 
piness of three couples. Less sentimental 
and more true to life is Helen Grant’s School 
Days ($1 net), by Amanda M. Douglas, who 
thus begins a new series of books doubtless 
destined to be as popular as her earlier ones. 
Not long ago an account of the books drawn 
from public libraries was kept for three days 
in thirty-seven different cities, with the re- 
sult that Miss Douglas was shown to stand 
fourth in present popularity, judging by this 
test, among all who have written in the Eng- 
lish language. “Helen Grant” is as ambitious 
and eager in the pursuit of knowledge as 
Miss Culter’s heroine. Adele E. Thompson 
knows that girls have likewise a fondness for 
adventure, and the third volume of her 
Brave Heart Series, A Lassie of the Isles ($1 
net), tells the romantic stury of Flora Mac- 
donald and her service to Bonny Prince 
Charlie without playing with or altering his- 
torical facts. The various events of the 
famous escape and the devoted loyalty 
aroused by the prince in his nearest followers 
make up an interesting chapter in history, 
and Flora’s own simplicity and attractive- 
ness of character are well brought out. A 
fourth book for girls, also from Lee & Shep- 
ard, and one decidedly amusing, though in- 
tended for rather younger girls, is Amy 
Brooks’s Randy and Prue (80 cents net), 
fourth in the Randy Series. ‘‘Randy’’ is the 
same sunshiny, triumphantly sensible little 
aiden as in the earlier books, and Prue’s 
funny sayings are always effective. In one 
dramatic chapter ‘Prue’ blossoms into es- 
pecial importance. The country neighbors 
and the various village happenings prove to 
be interesting material in the author’s hands 
and add interest to the story of the children. 
A second book by Miss Brooks, Dorothy's 
Playmates (80 cents net), continues a series 
for still younger children in the same sprightly 
manner. Miss Brooks does not preach, but 
she makes it evident that gentle manners 
and a loving heart are better than fine clothes 
and rudeness. The book ends at a point 
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which will make its smali readers look forward 
with interest to the appearance of the next 
volume in the series. 


CrABBE. By Alfred Ainger. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—Crabbe is hardly 
more than a name even to those who read 
a good deal of poetry, even to those who 
are quite familiar with the poetry of the 
early nineteenth century. One knows that 
Moore wrote Lalla Rookh, Campbell, Gertrude 
of Wyoming, and Rogers, The Pleasures of 
Memory, although one may not be able to 
quote from those once celebrated but now 
forgotten masterpieces. But very few as- 
sociate with George Crabbe The Borough or 
Tales of the Hall. Yet it can hardly be 
doubted that Crabbe has claims to perma- 
nent appreciation distinctly beyond those 
of Rogers or Campbell or Moore. ‘To begin 
with, Crabbe’s power of description, his 
faculty of observation, are far keener and 
subtler than theirs. Before Wordsworth, 
before Coleridge, he began to render nature 
with a grace and sympathy which the 
younger poets did not always surpass. 
Crabbe too was one of the earhest real- 
ists. He believed in the study of life, 
real life, the simple human fact, however 
lovely or unlovely. And it would seem that 
the admirers of Jude the Obscure and of Mr. 
Howells’s novels might find in hima prophet 
who anticipated their gospel before Miss 
Austen and more thoroughly than even she. 
With these peculiar excellences how are 
we to account for the neglect into which 
Crabbe has fallen? For one thing he was 
careless of form; and a realist above all 
others should be careful to preserve his flies 
in the most exquisite of amber. Crabbe’s 
writing is almost always slovenly and neg- 
ligent. It is often rough, uncouth, harsh, 
grotesque even. It has not the delicate, 
sentimental grace which gives Cowper his 
attraction nor the singular dignity and im- 
aginative purity of Wordsworth’s great de- 
Crabbe is homely always: he 
often comes dangerously near to being vul- 
gar. Also Crabbe liked to tag his realism 
with a moral. And we of a hundred years 
jater who are accustomed to’the cool im- 
personality of Flaubert and Maupassant do 
not like to see vice and virtue thus bedizened 
with torn ends of Sunday-school common- 
place. For these reasons Mr. Ainger’s book 
will speak to most readers of an unknown 
quantity. Yet it is very seldom that a 
critic has gone about the task of resusci- 
tation with more skill and common sense. 
Mr. Ainger gives us a portrait of Crabbe the 
man which is thoroughly human. His long | 
and patient struggle, his ill-deserved re- 
buffs, his weary dependence upon noble | 
patrons, the childlike simplicity, frankness, | 
and dignity of his character,—all are faith- 


fully portrayed with a just sense of propor- 
tion and a constant sympathy. To this 
biographical sketch the critic has added 
a sober and at the same time an apprecia- 
tive estimate of the poet’s undeniable and 
various merits. We trust that a study so_ 
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loving and sympathetic will result in a 
marked renewal of public interest in the 
subject of it. 


Texas: A ConrEsT OF CIvILizATIONS. By 
George P. Garrison. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Mr. Garri- 
son disclaims having essayed to write a his- 
tory of Texas. What he has attempted is 
“a study of that history,” and in that he 
has had good success. His picture is set 
in a large frame of generalization, ‘‘Euro- 
pean Expansion in America.” Chapters fol- 
low on the changing fortunes of the debatable 
land,—-‘‘Encroachments of the French,” 
“Counter Expeditions of the Spanish,” ‘‘Re- 
newed. French Encroachments,” ‘‘Spanish 
Settlements,” etc., until we come to ‘The 
Failure of the Spanish Way” and the first 
“‘Anglo-American Invasions.’”” Once these 
have begun, the plot thickens, and we have 
important chapters on ‘Austin’s Colony,” 
“The Crowd of Empresarios,”—‘‘Empre- 
sarios,” a name for land-grabbers, which 
seems to take from them half their evil in 
taking all their grossness,—-‘‘The Fredonian 
War,” ‘‘Mexican Misrule,” until we are 
brought to ‘The Struggle for Independence.” 
In the chapter on Anglo-American invasions 
we have several pages on Philip Nolan. His 
Christian name is not once given lest the 
innocent reader should confound him with 
Dr. Hale’s Man without a Country. Nolan 
does not loom into those heroical propor- 
tions which he takes on in Dr. Hale’s cen- 
tennial recollections, where a statue is de- 
manded for him in our national capital. He 
is represented as a smuggler, filibuster, and 
horse-thief, hand in glove with that precious 
rascal, Gen. Wilkinson. Those reading by 
the index must not be too much disap- 
pointed when they find only one reference 
to Aaron Burr, because there is much more 
about him in the chapter following that of 
which the reference is given. It does not 
seem to us that the chapter on the annexa- 
tion of Texas is any adequate reflection on 
the passions roused by that event; but we 
should perhaps remember that Mr. Garrison 
is writing a book on Texas, and not a his- 
tory of American slavery. The bias of 
slavery on Texan affairs is, however, unduly 
minimized; and we have something like an 
apology for the Mexican War, though excep- 
tionis very properly taken to President Polk’s 
solemn assertion that Taylor’s first skirmish 
with the Mexicans was “‘on our soil.” In 
a concluding chapter the immense territory 
and splendid resources of the State are cele- 
brated not too loudly, and the elements of 
social advance and retardation are consid- 
ered in a sufficiently optimistic manner. 


ULTIMATE “CoNcEPTIONS oF Fartu, By 


|G. A. Gordon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 


The lordly tone which occasionally marred 
Dr. Gordon’s earlier work is not wholly 
lacking in this his latest book. To say that 
the arguments against immortality, based 
upon the connection between the psychic 


and the physical life, are “simply idle 
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“chatter in the face of victorious goodness 
working through history,” and that one 
reviewing these arguments “comes at 
length to suspect that one is a logical fool,” 
is rather wunwarrantably magisterial. In 
many similar ways force is dearly purchased. 
“Ts not the individual set into the social 
organism as the single tooth is into the head ? 
Is it possible to extract the individual from 
society and yet retain his worth?” The 
comparison is certainly more forcible than 
felicitous. But notwithstanding such faults 
as these the book is extraordinarily good, 
vital from beginning to end, splendidly 
exuberant in thought and style. Nothing 
could be nobler or more exhilarating than 
its superb idealism, evidently born of a rich 
experience interpreted by a logical and 
powerful mind. There are many points 
to which one is tempted to call special 
attention, but one alone proves irresisti- 
ble. It is argued that God is to be known 
mainly through his revelation in man who 
at his best gives us the truest intimation of 
the nature of God. Man is social, he loves; 
but his love is love for another. Therefore 
God cannot be purely unitary. There must 
be divine sociality, an eternal object of the 
eternal love. Hence the social ‘Trinity 
is a logical necessity. But in the chapter 
on Jesus Christ Dr. Gordon denies the pre- 
existence of Jesus, speaking of the ‘‘identi- 
fication of the soul of Jesus with the eter- 
nal filial in God” (p. 292). The argument 
for the social Trinity requires an eternal 
person as the object of the eternal love. 
That person was not Jesus, for he did not 
pre-exist. It would seem to follow either 
that the object of eternal love was the eter- 
nal filial—a principle, not a person—or 
that the eternal person was not Jesus; for 
it is difficult to see how an historic person 
can grow into identity with an eternal per- 
son, Toan untheological mind there appears 
to be confusion here which challenges and 
deserves deeper study. In connection with 
this Dr. Gordon’s statement that he does 
not find pre-existence in the teaching of 
the great theologians is surprising and makes 
re-examination of the subject necessary. 


LITERARY AND VOCAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BIBLE. By S.S. Curry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—Prof. Curry has 
had twenty-five years of experience in teach- 
ing the principles of good reading and has 
held important positions in the Newton 
Theological Institution, Boston University, 
Yale and Harvard Divinity Schools. His 
book is introduced by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, who emphasizes the importance of 
the work here undertaken and Prof. Curry’s 
fitness for a leadership in these matters. 
“Few persons who have had any share in 
training men for the Christian ministry,” 
he says, “have escaped a sense of failure 
in teaching their students how to read.”’ 
The marks of careful study, spiritual sym- 
’ pathy, and interpretative power are too 
often wanting; and the Bible has suffered 
‘ carelessness, indolence, misplaced rev- 
and, no less, from histrionic art. 
‘Channing read the Bible was to be 
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admitted to the very sources of religious 
power. The qualifications for such reading 
are of two kinds,—first, the untaught and 
unteachable gifts of character; and, secondly, 
such characteristics as may be easily ac- 
quired by a man in earnest, and which Dr. 
Curry’s book, commended by Dr. Peabody 
as practically without precedent either in 
spirit.or method, can materially advance. 
In three introductory chapters Dr. Curry 
sets himself the problem suggested by study 
of this neglected part of public worship, 
and he then considers the spirit of the message 
which the minister has to interpret, the 
technique by which it isto be made effective, 
and practical questions pertaining to due 
preparation and the general conducting 
of religious services. Dr. Curry’s sugges- 
tions are so clear, definite, and detailed 
that they could not fail to be helpful to one 
who follows him in distinguishing religously 
between expression as a means and as an 
end. 


Tue HEART oF ROME: A TALE OF THE LOST 
WateR. By Francis Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.—Nothing 
saves this book from the stigma of ‘“‘sen- 
sationalism”’ except the rare knowledge and 
good taste of the author. The incidents are 
of the most mysterious, blood-curdling, 
and sensational order. The Mysteries of 
Udolpho were not more exciting to the imag- 
ination than this story of adventure in the 
underworld of Rome. The claim of the 
author that the most extravagant things in 
the story are only counterparts of facts 
within his own knowledge raises again the 
old question whether it is any justification 
of an extravagant romance to prove that 
stranger things happen in real life. Of 
one thing sensation-lovers may be sure,— 
they will get their fill of exciting incident, 
and see some strange things in Rome with 
an accomplished scholar for guide. The 
incidents of the story are all grouped about 
the recovery of two wonderful statues 
that are walled into the foundation of a 
Roman palace. Archeology and a love- 
story in this case run well together, and the 
issue is satisfactory to all concerned. 


THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS. 
By Orison Swett Marden. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net—Mr. Mar- 
den’s book, Pushing to the Front, and his 
editorials in Success have made him known 
as one fitted to give practical advice to young 
men in such a form that they will heed and 
doubtless profit by it. The aim of this 
present volume is sufficiently explained by 
its title. He urges a young man to believe 
that the greatest investment he can make 
is in himself, and he is quite right. Hdu- 
cation and self-culture, health, good man- 
ners, and cheerfulness help much; and char- 
acter is the best kind of capital. Such chap- 
ters as “How shall I get a Position?” “The 
Kindness of Unkind Conditions,” and “‘Keep- 
ing up with the ‘Times” are good reading for 
any boy. Mr. Marden’s analysis of the 
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causes of failure and his confidence in the 
success of genuine purpose and right methods 
make his advice worth heeding. 


CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS. By Jacob 
A. Riis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—This is a collection of short stories, 
many of them familiar to those who follow 
with sympathetic interest the romantic ~ 
and useful career of their author. It is not 
enough to say of him and his works that he 
is one man amongathousand. He is unique. 
He does his work of benevolence and reform 
under conditions that would harden the 
hearts of many men and certainly excite 
disgust; but he comes out of the grime and 
dust with some cheery note or some heroic 
incident, some story of self-sacrifice among 
the poor or some thought whieh ennobles 
the struggle. The children of the tenements 
he knows and loves. He works for them, 
fights for them, and by his wisdom, energy, 
and cheerfulness he is gradually bringing 
about the needed reformation in the homes 
and dens and streets of the city where by 
some he is rated as its most useful man. 
These sketches are pictures of the things he 
sees and the people he works for day by day. 


Pa Guappen. By Elizabeth Cherry 
Waltz. New York: The Century Company. 
$z.50.—Pa Gladden is not “a common man,”’ 
although the sub-title of the book accords 
to him that description. His unaffected 
piety is balanced by a practical shrewdness 
that gives him the power to help in worldly 
perplexities as well as in matters of conscience 
and spiritual need. He is adviser-in-chief 
to his own neighborhood first and then to 
the adjoining settlements; but he lives his 
own life humbly and steadily, making gener- 
osity, unselfish affection, and sunny-hearted 
confidence in others seem to: be not only the 
best things in the world, but not even diffi- 
cult of attainment in such an atmosphere. 
Humor is the salt that gives savor to his 
character and to the chapters which tell of 
his successive victories over wrong and error. 
He has been a notable character in the pages 
of the Century Magazine, but gains in inter- 
est and impressiveness caught between 
covers. 


Famous CHILDREN. By H. Twitchell. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1 net.—The chil- 
dren whose stories are told in the thirty- 
seven chapters of this book were all famous 
during their childhood, beyond which many 
of them—like the princes in the tower, Lady 
Jane Grey, beheaded when she was fifteen, 
and the pitiful little dauphin of France—did 
not live One cannot turn the pages with- 
out a feeling of passionate protest at the 
needless sufferings, and often martyrdom, 
endured by innocent victims of wrongs they 
could not comprehend. Life seems a very 
sad and serious matter to one confronted 
with these stories taken from the pages of 
history, Fortunately not all the chapters 
are so tragic as those we have here in mind, 
but the book cannot be considered as light 
reading. Its place would fall more naturally 
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with a child’s reference books on a shelf not 
too easy of access. 


AMONG THE MEN WHO HAVE WRITTEN 
Famous Booxs. Second Series. By Ed- 
ward F. Harkins. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.20 net —Mr. Harkins makes his “‘little 
pilgrimages’”’ to men whose names are fa- 
miliar in contemporary fiction, but whose 
personality and surroundings have not yet 
been written up from varying points of view 
until the public is weary. There is now an 
active interest in such men as John Fox, 
Jr., John D. Barry, Jack London, and George 
Horace Lorimer,—men still in the making; 
and Mr. Harkins has taken advantage of it 
and contributed a series of chapters, infor- 
mal, anecdotal, gently critical, which set 
the men before you in their every-day clothes 
and manners. He has done his work, the 
work he aimed to do, well. 


A PLEASURE BOooK OF GRINDELWALD. By 
Daniel P. Rhodes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—The author has 
lived in Grindelwald long enough to become 
familiar with its aspects in winter and in 
summer. He has often induced his friends 
to come there and has acted as guide for 
them. They have asked him many ques- 
tions concerning the mountains, the valleys, 
the seasons, glaciers, avalanches, and sports. 
Answering their questions, he was induced 
to write out the information at his com- 
mand for the benefit of all holiday travellers 
who may be induced to explore this wonder- 
land of ice and snow,—of alp, forest, and 
avalanche. The illustrations are of the 
best, and report the scenery with vivid- 
mess and accuracy. 


THE INTERFERENCE OF Patricia. By 
Lilian Bell. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1. 
Lilian Bell’s favorite heroine and typical 
American girl is possessed of undaunted 
courage, passionate loyalty to the American 
ideal, and irresistible determination to win 
the thing she wants. She can love and on 
occasion she can hate; but she must despise 
deceit, which is not at all the same thing as 
diplomacy. Miss Bell—we forget her mar- 
ried name—writes always with animation, 
and the confirmed novel-reader will pardon 
much to one who keeps him amused. Asa 


clever, readable short story this book is de-| 


cidedly better than the one that immediately 
precedes it, which showed the American girl 
in London. Here in Denver, Col., she is on 
her native heath. 


YounGc HEROES OF WIRE AND Ratt. By 
Alvah Milton Kerr. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1 net.—No century of the past has 
ever afforded more thrilling material for 
stories of adventure than this, and no more 
exciting situations can be imagined than 
those which may and do occur in the regular 
life of present-day heroes of industry. Most 
of these stories—they are all good—have 
appeared before in magazines which publish 
stories really worth while; and ‘their collec- 
tion in this form provides a book that not 
only yields entertainment and healthy ex- 
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citement, but reveals some of the possibilities 
always confronting railroad workers and train 
despatchers. 


Rex Curistus: AN OUTLINE STUDY OF 
Cuina. By Arthur H. Smith. Macmil- 
lan.—This is the third in a series of text- 
books issued by the Central Committee on 
the United Study of Missions. One who is 
familiar with Dr. Smith’s vivacious style 
opens the book with high anticipations which 
are abundantly realized. For a presenta- 
tion of China as it appears to an intelligent 
and sympathetic missionary, with especial 
reference to missionary interests and activ- 
ities, one could ask nothing better than this 
unpretentious little book by Dr. Smith. 


ROvER’s Story. By Helena Higgin- 
botham. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
net.—The collie who tells his own story in 
these pages is a real and well-known member 
of a Massachusetts family. Besides interest- 
ing his readers in various incidents of his 
long and honorable life, he manages to in- 
clude hints on the proper treatment of pets 
and suggestions for the better understanding 
and appreciation of them. There are several 
illustrations from photographs of the hero 
and his friends, and these add much to a 
book which ought to become a prime favorite 
in many families. 


THE Curist Story. By Eva March Tap- 
pan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—This is the story of the life and death 
of Jesus put into the English of to-day. It 
is told with simple directness and literary 
skill, and the explanations are unobtrusively 
combined with the narrative. No distinc- 
tions of value are drawn between the inci- 
dents recorded in the Gospels, and much is 
made of the supernatural elements in the 
story. The illustrations from famous pict- 
ures and from photographs are well chosen 
and helpful. : 


AUNT JimMMIgE’s WILL. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—There is ingenuity in the 
planning of Mrs. Wright’s story, and humor 
and sympathy and literary good taste went 
to the making of it A mystifying will, a 
warm-hearted, resourceful little girl, and a 
good example of the New England country 
matron are leading elements in a clever plot 
which culminates in the downfall of the 
tricky and the satisfaction of the deserving. 
A city tenement and a country farmhouse 
afford changes of scene and incident., 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish a new set of Medial 
Writing Books prepared after careful study 
to meet the demand for a style of penman- 
ship that sacrifices neither legibility nor 
speed. ‘The slant is slight, but all unnec- 
essary lines have been omitted. The higher 
numbers make practical application of pen- 
manship to ordinary social and business 
forms. 


Brenda’s Bargain is one of the popular 
books for older girls, recently brought out 
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by Little, Brown & Co, Miss Helen Leah 
Reed, its author, is one of the best known 
of Boston writers and has several books to 
her credit. This story carries the heroine 
through her girlhood and leaves her a bride. 
In the four volumes of the series she has 
been developed by varying exXperiences and 
by contact with companions of differing 
tastes and aims. The present story has to 
do with experiences in social settlement work, 
with the conditions of which Miss Reed is 
familiar. Price $1.20 net. 


The Great Scoop is a clever story of news- 
paper life, written by Molly Elliot Seawell, 
and first published as a serial in the Youth’s 
Companion, always a recommendation. The 
story is not long, but much happens. If ad- 
vancement in a newspaper office is not often 
so dramatic and rapid, that is no argument 
against the interest and worth of the story. 
Writers naturally choose the brave and fort- 
unate exceptions to the general rule of prog- 
tess for the heroes of their romances, and 
there are such heroes even in the twentieth 
century and in dusty surroundings. L,. C. 
Page & Co. are the publishers, and the book 
sells for $1. 


Anybody who is familiar with the Chil- 
dren’s Page of the Youth’s Companion knows 
how charming are the short stories by Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards which often appear there. 
They are such as make one perfectly sure 
of the truth of the rule that, if a story is 
really good enough for a child, it is good 
enough for anybody. Under the title More 
Five-minute Stories ($1 net) many of these 
have been collected in a book which includes 
also about as many delightful poems, and 
we hops, for the sake of children and mothers 
too, that many copies will find their way to 
Christmas trees and boxes. Mrs. Richards’s 
understanding of children is equalled by the 
humor with which their doings are chroni- 
cled. One feels as if the stories were drawn 
straight from genuine experience with bright, 
active children, and so perhaps they are. 
Dana Estes & Co. are the publishers, and 
they send out also another book of short 
stories by Mrs. Richards, this one intended 
for older girls and dedicated to the members 
of the Friday Club of Gardiner, Me. The 
stories are all bright, and, even better than 
this, they will leave the girl who reads them 
a little more in love with generosity and 
courage and truth-telling than they found 
her. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe must take 


great satisfaction this season in the literary 


work of her three daughters. 


In Mother Nature’s Little Ones Frances 
Margaret Fox tells in simple language, but 
with considerable animation and variety, 
the story of the baby days of the mosquito, 
the ant lion, the sand wasp, the pear slug, 
and several other rather neglected creatures 
not unfamiliar to children, but less attrac- 
tive than some of their relatives. The book 
will be valuable in teaching children to keep 
their eyes open and to know that even the 
smallest and most insignificant creatures 
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have interest for those who are willing to 
study about their condition and habits. 
Another volume of the Cosy Corner Serfes 
to which this belongs is The Little Professor 
by Ida Horton Cash. It is intended for older 
children or young people, and is a lively ac- 
count of the doings and adventures of a hand- 
ful of girls who need to earn money and de- 
cide to spend a summer in the hop fields for 
that purpose. During the time their fort- 
uues become involved with those of other 
people, and the outcome contains more than 
one surprise. This series of books, nearly 
all of which are well written and likely to 
; please, is published by IL. C. Page & Co. 
: (40 cents net.) 


The Jones Readers are a series of books 
designed to cover the reading work of the 
eight grades of the elementary schools. 
Mr. L. H. Jones who has compiled them 
is the president of the Michigan State Nor- 
| mal School, and was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land. Even from the beginning the books 
have a higher aim than merely to impart 
knowledge. They were submitted in manu- 
script form to the committee on humane 
reading books appointed last year by the 
American Humane Association, and a num- 
ber of selections have been introduced that 
will be of great value in teaching considera- 
tion for all living creatures. The Furst 
and Second Readers touch matters pertain- 
ing to life and conduct, showing moral forces 
at work; and the lessons drawn from nature 
study are poetical rather than scientific, 
though care is taken to give the child no 
mistaken notions as to facts. The Third 
Reader presents models of thought and ex- 
amples of simple but heroic living, with selec- 
tions from Sarah Orne Jewett, Celia Thaxter, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Jacob A. Riis, Octave 
Thanet, Edward Everett Hale, and other 
good writers. The Fourth Reader is for 
scholars who are supposed to have mas- 
tered the mechanics of learning to read and 
may begin to appreciate literature as such. 
This includes selections that are organic 
4 parts of larger works, though constituting 

each an artistic literary whole. The Fifth 
Reader is made up from the best literature 
of the English language, representing all 
sections of our common country in the au- 
thors and making much use of fresh mate- 
tial. It shows a wide range of themes and 
gives a foundation for general intelligence. 


Literary Note. 


A second and more sumptuous edition 
of Where American Independence Began, 
by Daniel Munro Wilson, is to be published 
~ soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Advantage 
is taken of republication to incorporate much 
valuable matter reluctantly omitted in the 
first edition. Some ten or more new illustra- 
tions have been introduced, bringing the 
total number up to over sixty-five fine half- 
tones. This edition, in binding and press- 
work, is especially designed for the holidays 
and for all who love the romance and inspi- 
ration of the great days in which we were 

_ made a nation, 

» 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MINOT J. SAVAGE CALENDAR 
AND ENGAGEMENT PAD 


for the year 1904. The calendar consists of 52 pages, one 
for each week of the year. Each page contains a character- 
istic quotation from the sermons preached by Dr. Savage 
during the past two years. The cover is of heavy brown 
paper, on which isa half-tone portrait of Dr. Savage. 

Single copies are soc. Postage 3c. extra. We will fill 
orders for 12 or more at 30c. each. This is an excellent 
opportunity for fairs. 


BOOKS, 
BOOKLETS, 
MOTTO-CARDS, 
FOR 


Christmas Gifts. 


CATALOGUE 
SENT 

ON 
REQUEST. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, = - - Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK 


Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family Teaches 
kindness to cats and the care of them. Illus. by Miss 
Doray. Artistic cover, with Christmas greeting, Mildred 
Norman. 30c. M. Girrorp Pus. Co., 78 B. H. Ave., 
Mattapan, Boston, Mass. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, hi tay Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By SamueL A. Exior, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


An address at the second International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 


4th Series. No, 147. 


An optimisticypresentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


A MAN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 


By Rev, CHaRLES EpwarpDs Park 


4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND IN=- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 
4th Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man, 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2% cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. . 
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The City Guide. 


What garden’s that? With pleasure, sir! 
- The very garden where 
The mad dog ran, that grocer’s cur, 

That gave us such a scare. 


This street? The prettiest street in town! 
Aunt Mary lives on this, 

And Baby Prue walks up and down 
And never goes amiss. 


The name? I don’t remember, but 
Why need a small girl know? 

I’m sure it’s where I found the nut 
And lost my bonnet’s bow. 


I’m glad I’ve helped you, traveller! 
No matter what they say, 
A city’s very simple, sir, 
When once you know the way! 
—Agnes Lee, 


For the Chkrzstian Register. 


The Weaker Brother. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


ile 

Prof. Perkins, physical director of the 
Allentown Academy, had just finished with 
his class, and had sat down in his office 
to attend to personal matters. There was 
a larger mail than usual, and in a quarter 
of an hour a private pupil would appear, 
so the athletic young man set himself to 
work with a will 

Presently a tap upon the door roused 
him. It was not the tap of the private 
pupil: his physical development had reached 
that stage when every rap was like a clap 
of thunder. 

“Come in!” called the professor. But he 
did not raise his eyes. A pause, then— 

“‘Ahem!’’? Perkins turned and_ gazed, 
first with surprise, then pity, upon the little 
figure before him. It was the figure of a 
boy who from the expression of his thin, 
worried face might have been a man in age 
and experience; but, judging by the poor, 
misshapen body, he was not over ten or 
twelve. The child was handsomely dressed 
and had a quiet air of self-possession that 
might bespeak blood—or a suffering indif- 
ference. ‘‘A regular Paul Dombey,” thought 
the giant in the chair. But aloud he said: 
‘“‘Good afternoon. What do you want?” 

“T’ve come on business, sir.’””? ‘The thin, 
piping voice was no surprise coming from 
such a physique; but the small visiting card 
held forth with solemn dignity was some- 
thing of a shock. 

“‘Master Harold Arnold, 31 Highland Ter- 
race,’’ was what it said. Perkins suppressed 
his desire to laugh and asked calmly, “‘How 
can I serve you, Master Arnold?’’ pointing 
his old-young caller meantime to a chair. 

The boy seated himself carefully, his thin 
legs waving nervously about six inches from 
the floor. He held his cap close to his nar- 
row chest. The interview was trying to 
the child-part of him that_was hidden away 
somewhere behind the strange dignity. 

“TJ—I came to see if you would—under- 
take—the development—of me.” 
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“Undertake what?’ Perkins showed his 
surprise in spite of himself. 

“Why—you see, sir, your circular came to 
our house, and I’ve been down to your field 
to see your boys. My father is in Europe— 
he’s nearly always there—business, you 
know. ‘There is no one else at home—now,”’ 
—a suspicious mist rose in the big brown 
eyes,—‘‘for of course the maids do not 
count. JI had no one to consult; but my | 
father has sent me twenty-five dollars to 
spend exactly as I choose, and—and I think 
more than anything else in the world I'd 
like to be developed !’’ 

The long speech nearly exhausted the boy. 
He paused, then went on feverishly: ‘‘I 
know there is a great deal to do, and twenty- 
five dollars may not go far; but you can 
start on that, and—and if I begin to look 
like other boys I know my father would pay 
anything! He cannot feel very proud of 
me as I am, but he has plenty of money, 
sir. My father is Donald W. Arnold!” 
The child pronounced the well-known name 
with a pride that was very touching. 

“T’ve heard of your father,’ Perkins 
quietly replied, “‘and I am glad to know his 
son. Stand up, Master Arnold, and strip 
to the waist: I’d like to look you over.” 

The boy flinched, but obeyed at once. 
One by one he laid his garments on the chair, 
then came across the room and stood in all 
his pitiful smallness before the professor. 

“You see, sir,’—a delicate flush spread 
over the pale face,—‘‘one shoulder is a little 
higher than the other, and my spine isn’t 
quite right, and it isn’t easy for me to put 
both feet flat on the floor at once, owing to 
a shortness of the left leg.’’ The boy seemed 
determined to deal honestly with the situa- 
tion, even at his own expense. 

“You'll find my legs awfully thin. I eat 
until I’m nearly dead, but nothing makes 
my legs bigger.’’ While this nervous mono- 
logue was going on, Perkins was taking 
measurements and writing down results. 

‘‘T suppose your father has consulted 
surgeons ?”’ he finally asked. 

“Oh, yes,” this with a weary contempt. 
“He’s had lots of them, They say they 
can do nothing, but—I—bet—you—can!”’ 
The wistful tone of expectant hope made 
the young professor wince, 

“Well, by Jove! I’m going to make a 
try,’”’ he said. ““Now see here, young Ar- 
nold, you’ve got to do everything I say, 
whether you like it or not.” 

‘‘Oh, of course, sir.’ The brown eyes 
widened with surprise. 

“JT want you to come down here by three 
to-morrow. J’ll have your suit and every- 
thing ready The boys begin promptly.”’ 

The boy started ‘I thought,” he fal- 
tered, ‘“‘1 thought perhaps you’d take me 
alone, at first. Isn’t twenty-five dollars 
enough to begin on—kind-—-of— private?” 

“More than enough, my child; but part 
of your training must be among boys of 
your own age.” 

“They li laugh at me, sir. Boys always 
do. I do not blame them, for I know I’m 
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funny to look at. Maybe I'd laugh too at 
such things if I hadn’t been made so that 
I know how it hurts to be laughed at.” 

“My boys won’t laugh, Arnold!” Per- 
kins shook his head fiercely. ‘‘You see, 
your mind needs developing as much as 
your body. I’m going to undertake the 
whole job. Put on your togs, my man. 
You live a good bit out of town: it will be 
quite dark before you reach home.” 

“That’s all right, sir. J do not mind the 
dark.”’ There was an exhilaration in the 
weak voice: the brown eyes were full of 
light and the sensitive mouth was smiling 
joyously. “I think, sir, the boys will like 
me, first-rate after they know me.” Arnold 
was struggling with his diminutive gar- 
ments. ‘I’m pretty much like other boys 
on the znside: it’s the outside that queers 
me. Big, healthy fellows haven’t time to 
find out about others: they just take things 
for granted, you know.” Arnold was ready 
to go now. ‘Thank you, sir: you’ve made 
me feel awfully good. Here!” He held 
out five crisp, new five-dollar bills. 

Something gripped Perkins’s throat. 

“Keep the money, my boy,” he said. I 
may have you in first-class shape before we 
have had twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
training. Be on time to-morrow.” : 

The young man watched the little limp- 
ing figure fade away in the autumn gloom. 
His letters were forgotten, and he only 
roused from his revery when the private 
pupil presented himself, like an escaped 
tornado, at the door. 

The next day at 2.30 the academy 
class came upon the scene in a rush-and- 
tumble mass, but the professor’s voice 
quieted them. Very earnestly he laid the 
case of young Arnold before them, and urged 
upon them the importance of their help in 
assisting him with the task, he had under- 
taken. 

“One laugh, boys, and the battle may be 
lost at the outset. On the other hand, you 
fellows, even more than I, can do much to 
straighten out the tangle of this little chap’s 
life. I don’t believe a boy among you will 
fail me.” : 

A silence followed, but the instructor 
understood that. Then a mad rush for the 
lockers, and before the new pupil arrived 
twenty boys in scarlet jerseys and tights 
were tumbling over each other with much 
noise and laughter. 

At three promptly young Arnold appeared. 
Very pale was he, and his eyes were far too 
bright. The tumult ceased at once, and 
some of the older boys came up to him. 

“Hello, Arnold!’’ said one. ‘‘Doc’s been 
telling us about you. Glad to see you!” 

“By jingo!”’ exclaimed big Thorndyke, 
the crack athlete of the class, “‘I bet you 
make a sprinter all right!” __ 

A look of surprise came to Arnold’s face 
followed by an expression of superhuman 
bliss. He smiled in friendly fashion, but 
he could not speak. So far could he go, 
but no further. tein 

The real test came to the class later. — 
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When Arnold emerged from the dressing- 
room in his suit, their boyish natures were 
tried to the uttermost. The child looked 
like a weird little gnome in the brilliant uni- 
form. What it cost him to appear before 
his sturdier mates no one could fully know, 
but the expression of pleading in the big 
eyes told part of the tragedy. Prof. Per- 
kins turned the tide by setting the class to 
work and giving his own attention to the 
suffering child who stood apart. 

From that day the cure began. Young 
Arnold held the boys in reverent admira- 
tion, but for the burly Thorndyke he felt 
a positive worship. Once the little fellow’s 
task was completed, panting and glowing 
he would sit aside and cheer the feats of 
the others. For Thorndyke’s Herculean 
tricks he would shout until he was hoarse. 
The sound reached the big fellow again and 

again and found a resting-place in his 
heart. 

. One night Prof. Perc ing went out of the 
j gymnasium with little Arnold and walked 
toward the car with him ‘The short day 
was long past, and it would be quite late 
before the boy could reach his suburban 
home. 

“You’re not afraid of the dark, Arnold, I 
see,” laughed Perkins. 

“Oh, no, sir: I like it. Besides nothing 
could happen to me: no one would think of 
touching me. I only wish they would!” 

“‘What’s that?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. I hate to have people 
think I’m not big enough to—to count, you 
know. I wish somebody, just once, would 
forget my looks and—and act as if I were— 
like—other boys! I’d like to see how I 
would behave. I’ve never had a chance to 
try; but, do you know, sometimes I think 
I would be #errible brave!’’ ‘There was not 

a suggestion of boasting in these words, 

merely an impartial statement of belief. 

“T love to make believe,’’? he went on, 
“and I think if you make believe often 
enough and hard enough you kind of grow 

» into the thing you believe yourself.” 

“There’s no doubt about that, Arnold: 
it is all a question of what amount of time 
and strength you expend upon the task.” 
Perkins was accommodating his steps to 
the puny stride of his small companion. 

“Now at night,” the boy continued, ‘I 

: think myself tall and strong like Thorn- 
dyke. I swing my arms and puff out my 
chest. Oh, I feel fine! Maybe you'll laugh 
at me. but sometimes I have seen my shadow 
look like my make-believe self and not like 
the real me,’’—Perkins did not laugh, but 
he reached out and found the thin hand 
that was swinging to and fro,—‘‘like Thorn- 
dyke, Doc.” The boy had adopted the 
familiar title. ‘Doc, don’t you think my 
back is stronger?” 

“T do, Arnold; and I meant to tell you 
that your left shoulder is coming up too.” 
“Oh!” with an indrawn sigh. “If you 
should straighten me out, I’d do anything 

on earth for you!” Then with an after- 
ght, “There isn’t anything I would not 
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do just because you have tried.” Under 
cover of the dark the little hand Perkins 
held tightened its clasp. 


For the Christian Register. 


Light Heart. 


BY M. R. S. 
Little Paul Spry 
Knew how to fly 
Into his clothes in the morning. 


Little Paul Spry 
Always said ‘* Try,” 
And was up with the birds at the dawning. 


The Little Boy who Fished. 


The little boy lived a long, long time ago. 
He went to school in a rough log school- -house, 
and sat on a high board bench, without any 
back to lean against. And the bench was so 
very high that his small feet could not touch 
the floor. And, too, he had no desk on which 
his teacher could put pretty pictures and 
bright blocks and sticks for him to play with. 
He never sang pretty motion-songs nor 
marched to sweet music. 

So this little boy used to get very tired 
sitting still and doing nothing but swing his 
feet, hour after hour. Once in the forenoon 
and once in the afternoon he went out on 
the floor and stood by his teacher, and learned 
his A, B, C’s, and how to spell ‘‘A-b, ab.” 

Don’t you suppose he often thought of 
the shady woods where the birds were sing- 
ing and the squirrels scampering about? or 
of the silvery little brook that ran through 
the meadow in which the tiny minnows were 
darting around? 

One day, while he was twisting about on 
his high seat, he spied a little gray mouse 
peeping out from a hole in the floor in the 
corner near him. He almost laughed out 
loud. Then he quietly pulled a piece of line 
out of his pocket, and tied on a bit of cheese 
from his dinner-basket. ‘Then he threw the 
line out as far as he could toward the mousie’s 
door in the old floor. 

It was not long before the teacher saw 
him. “Jimmy,” said she, ‘‘what are you 
doing ?”’ 

“Fishing, ma’am,” the little Jimmy an- 
swered, frightened. 

“What are you fishing for?” 

“For a mouse, ma’am.” 

The children all laughed; but the little 
Jimmy didn’t, for he saw that the teacher 
looked very sober. 

“Very well,” said she. “I will give you 
just five minutes to catch that mouse. If 
you don’t get him in that time, I’ll have to 
punish you for playing in school.” 

Jimmy sat very still, holding the line, his 
heart thumping very fast, and such a lump 
in his throat! 

There was perfect silence in the little log 
school-house, Every childish heart was full 
of sympathy for Jimmy. No one thought 
of laughing. 

Pretty soon a pair of bright eyes peeped 
again out of the hole. The baited string lay 
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so near, and the cheese did smell so good! 
So the poor foolish mouse—out he crept, 
nearer still, and nearer, all unconscious of 
the eyes watching him. He took a dainty 
nibble—how good! He took another, and 
another, and-— 

“Oh, ma’am, I’ve caught him! Here he 
is!’ shouted Jimmy, flirting the dainty mouse 
up in the air, his tiny teeth stuck fast in the 
hard cheese. 

Then the children laughed and clapped 
their hands, so glad that little Jimmy would 
not be punished. I am sure the teacher was 
glad, too. 

As for Jimmy, with the teacher’s permis- 
sion he took the pretty mouse outdoors and 
let him go, and he never fished in school any 
more.—Flora B. Brown, in Little Folks. 


News about Squirrels, 


That gray squirrels are fast and long- 
distance swimmers was proved the other 
day to the entire satisfaction of Thomas 
Donnellon, a ferryman at Middle Haddam, 
Conn. He heard two gray squirrels chat- 
tering and scolding on a tree near the bank 
of the river. Suddenly a fierce fight took 
place, and the larger squirrel jumped from 
the tree into the river. ‘Tom saw the dive 
taken by the gray and watched for his ap- 
pearance with great interest. The squirrel, 
instead of striking out for the near-by shore, 
started for the opposite side. A strong 
current was running, and, though the waves 
ran high, the little animal breasted them 
like a veteran. Tom followed in his boag. 
When the middle of the river was reached 
and he had gained on the gray, he quick- 
ened his stroke, but the squirrel forged ahead, 
gaining the shore fifteen or twenty feet ahead 
of his would-be captor.—Men of To-morrow. 


He (telling a hair-breadth adventure): 
“And in the bright moonlight we could see 
the dark muzzles of the wolves.’ She 
(breathlessly): ‘Oh, how glad you must 
have been that they had the muzzles on!’’— 
Bazar. 


Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 
Life’s Depths! 


This life is but a shallow thing 

If we explore not.to its deeps, 

If to its level plane we cling, 

Afraid of venturing the steeps ; 

If we believe but what we see, 

Mere slaves to all the things which seem, 
And sneer at the reality 

Of unseen things of which we dream! 


This life is but a shallow thing, 
Unworthy of its source in Thee 
If we shall fail each day to bring 
Some hint of man’s nobility 
In act of love or sacrifice, 
And lay it at thy holy shrine, 
An evidence beyond all price 
That man’s akin to the divine! 
—A.£. Locke. 


What is a Chautauqua? 


Within the last two years the Unitarian 
Association has established an office for the 
circulation of its books and the proclamation 
of its views at Chautauqua in New York. 
Every other Protestant communion had 
done the same thing fifteen yedrs before. 
It is not worth while to complain of our 
delay. Mr. Brown’s report of the interest 
taken in our work at Chatittauqua now shows 
that it is already efficient and worth en- 
largement. 

The National Conference at Cape May 
signified the interest of some of our people 
in the Chautauqua which under Rev. Mr. 
Douthit’s auspices had been established in 
Illinois. But it would be fair to say that 
three out of four of the, representatives of 
our church at Cape May had no real under- 
standing of what is meant by a Chau- 
tauqua,. 

That is a new word added to our language 
by the energy of Dr. Vincent and his dis- 
tinguished son,.of Mr. Miller, Mr. Edison, 
Mr Hurlburt, and the other far-seeing 
gentlemen who have introduced a new 
institution in America. I think I should 
say that people in New England have 
a singular incapacity for knowing what 
this new word means. ‘This is because they 
are not in the habit of going West in the 
summer for their holidays, as the people 
of the Mississippi Valley come East. I 
think that about half the people on whom 
I have tried the word in conversation say 
in a vague sort of way, ‘‘O Chautauqua,— 
isn’t that the place where Horace Greeley 
lived?”’ connecting it with Chappaqua, 
a village where Mr. Greeley made his home 
the last years of his life; and to those persons 
Chautauqua seems to be a sort of glorified 
New York Tribune. 

On the other hand, those scattered hun- 
dreds of New Englanders—of whom I am 
one—who have in the body been at the 
original Chautauqua understand that wise 
and very curious institution. 

‘It is an ‘evolution’ of the democracy 
of America to carry forward a more general 
system of higher education for the whole 
country than existed five and twenty daca || 
ago. 
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general, though very absurd,—originated 
in the fact that the central institution was 
established at the grounds of an old camp- 
meeting association by Lake Chautauqua 
in western New York. Now, however, 
Chautauqua means an assembly of ten thou- 
sand persons, more or less, some of whom 
spend the whole summer there for purposes 
of education. It is by far the largest sum- 
mer school in the world, and its arrange- 
ments for teaching are not second to those 
of any university in the country. I first 
met Dr, Harper of the Chicago University 
at Chautauqua twenty years ago. He was 
conducting a course in Hebrew which was 
one of the best courses for instruction in 
language which I have ever known. About 
the same time I found my kinsman, Dr. 
Hale, the head of the Latin Department at 
Chicago, engaged in a month’s course in 
teaching Tatin,—a course second to no course 
in the world. 

Such is the central work of what goes on 
there. As a single illustration of how wide 
this work is, I may say that at my last 
visit there I met ladies who had travelled 
hundreds of miles because they were in- 
terested in the fortunes and lives of birds. 
Here was a class in ornithology such as they 
did not find at any other summer school. 
Side by side with these classes, in the great 
series which are provided at Chautauqua, 
lectures by experts in the different subjects 
are going forward. Mahaffy delivered a 
course on Greek Life and Literature a few 
years ago. Mr. Drummond-Smith, as I 
always call him, delivered a course the last 
year I was at Chautauqua; and there is 
hardly a year when some distinguished 
English teacher is not present. As a result 
of such large arrangements, conducted on 
the same liberal scale, many persons from 
all parts of the country gather there for 
a longer or shorter time in summer. ‘These 
persons are thoughtful people: they are 
leaders in the community where they belong. 
Many of them have their cottages at Chau- 
tauqua, which is in itself a charming place. 

So it is brought about that, as people go 


to Newport for bathing and for fashion;- 


as they go to Saratoga for gambling, for 
horse-racing, and for fashion; as they go 
to the islands of the St. Lawrence or to the 
British Provinces for salmon or for cool air, 
—twenty thousand people at least go to 
Chautauqua every summer for education 
and for fashion. 

The place is curiously democratic If 
you like, you carry your tent with you and 
pitch it on a place assigned to you. If you 
like, you live on hard-tack or 'kippered 
herring or Armour’s smoked beef. If on 
the other hand you prefer, you live in as 
good a hotel as you can find in America. 
But people do not seem to care where you 
live. You have the curious satisfaction 
of meeting persons from every part of North 
America ‘There is never a year, I think, 
when every State is not represented. I 
always go to the Atheneum Hotel. If I 
choose, I sit at a table with the eight last 
comers. Very likely they are from New- 


The supposition that it is a camp- | foundland, Rhode Island, Alabama, Alaska, 


meeting, covering two months instead of | Tennessee, the District of Columbia, Quebec, 
one week,—a supposition which is very | Tiajuana,—a scattered constituency. What 
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is certain is that they all will be intelligent, 


far-looking people, and all will be interested 


in education. On my last visit in Chautau- 
qua there were more than three hundred 
Texan teachers there engaged in regular 
studies for the summer. 

It is this sort of half cosmopolitanism 
which makes me say in all circles that no 
American knows his own country till he 
has spent a week, more or less, in the central 
Chautauqua, 

In Unitarian circles it is worth while to 
say that the policy which placed a library 
of Unitarian books and an intelligent ex 
pounder of Unitarian doctrine in such a 
place was a good policy. It is only to 
readers of the Register who belong in the old 
Thirteen States that it is necessary to say 
this at all. Most people in the Central 
States or in the West know that Chautauqua 
is one of the most agreeable summer resi- 
dences which they could find. 

Mr. Jasper Douthit, our tried missionary 
in southern Illinois, in persuading his friends 
to furnish the means for a site for a West- 
ern Chautauqua, has shown the spirit of 
a prophet. That is what he is. Every- 
thing in the outset of that enterprise has 
proved encouraging. But to any one who 
has followed what I have been saying it 
will appear that the enterprise is now at 
the state at which the original Chautauqua 
was five and twenty years ago, when such 
men as I have named bought the grounds 
which had belonged to a Methodist camp- 
meeting and made the place the home of 
a great American university. 

The association at Lithia must not be 
any longer spoken of as a Unitarian camp- 
meeting. It must be spoken of as the 
foundation of a great institution of educa- 
tion which shall do for the region five hun- 
dred miles round it what the original Chau- 
tauqua has done and will continue to do. 
It must be an institution to which intelli- 
gent people of whatever religious education 
will gladly come together. It is not to be 
a place of entertainment for ballooners 
or jugglers. It is a place of the higher edu- 
cation for men and for women who have 
found out what they want to learn. Such 
an opportunity as the Lithia Springs pur- 
chase gives must not be left to Sam Jones 
or Dr. Dowie or any other schismatic. It 
must be supported and sustained where it 
is under management as intelligent as that 
of Mr. Douthit’s, and as conscientious, It 
must not be dedicated to any petty or pri- 
vate hands, but to the higher education of the 
land, Epwarp EH. Hae. 


Camp Hill Institute. 

I crave a little space in the Christian Regis- 
ter to speak of the work and needs of the 
Camp Hill (Ala.) Industrial Institute, now 
in its sixth year, and a regularly incorporated. 
undenominational school for whites. It 
began in an old rented building, with no 
money and few friends. There is now nearly 
twenty-four thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty with only a slight debt. From the first 
the school has been on the Hampton and 


Tuskegee plan. All the work has been done 


‘ 
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_by the students who put up the first building, 


Ross Hall, a farm-house, several smaller. 


buildings, and a dormitory, just completed, 
that will accommodate about twenty girls. 
The plantation includes about four hundred 
acres, of which one hundred and twenty-five 
are cultivated. The young women are taught 
cooking, sewing, laundering, and butter- 
making, and the young men learn farming, 
carpentering, etc. Instruction has been 
given to more than two hundred pupils. 
Many appeals for help are received which 
must be refused, although the students are 
willing and eager to work, and save money 
for their tuition. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
lately given the school $25,000 for a trades- 
school building for boys. This year we need 
$22,000,—$2,000 for scholarships, $6,000 for 
instructors’ salaries, and $10,000 for a. dor- 
mitory for boys. The secretary of the board 
of trustees is Rev. R. C. Bedford who has 
been secretary of the board of trustees of 
Tuskegee Institute for more than twenty 
years. Among our best friends have been 
Rey. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass., and 


. Mr. Herbert Welsh, 1305 Arch Street, Phil- 


adelphia, to whom contributions for the 
school may be sent; or they will be received 
by our treasurer, Mr. H. C. Wooddy, Camp 
Hill, Ala. 
LyMan Warp, Principal. 
Camp Hitt, Ara. 


The Milton Anniversary. 


The two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the gathering of the First Church 
in Milton, which was celebrated during the 
week of November 8-15, was of more than 
common significance. The emphasis lay 


not so mutch upon the age of the church,— | 


there are many churches in New England 
older than this,--but upon the fact that 
the two parishes, separated by the Unitarian 
controversy seventy years ago, could unite 
in this anniversary, each recognizing the 
other’s claims upon the past, and each wish- 
ing the other God-speed for the future. 
There was a frank admission that the two 
churches were not agreed upon doctrine; 
but there was an equally frank recognition 
that their wish and their prayers were the 
same, that the kingdom of God might come 
and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

The celebration began on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 8th, when Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins preached an historical sermon to 
his congregation upon ‘‘How the First Par- 
ish became Unitarian.” In the long history 
since the division of the church several his- 
torical sermons have been preached by the 
different ministers of the First Parish, but 
it so happened that none of them had gone 
very fully into this part of the history; and 
the facts were therefore new and full of 
interest to the congregation. Mr. Stebbins 
avoided allusion to old quarrels which were 
never edifying, and after stating the facts 
in the case paid a sincere tribute to the 
courage, the sincerity,"and the earnestness 


of purpose of “the other church.” | 


_ On Wednesday evening, November 11th, 
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the First Parish invited the congregation of 
the First Evangelical Congregational Church, 
which is the legal though cumbrous name 
of the society which withdrew in 1834 from 
the First Parish, to a social meeting: There 
was a large attendance from both churches. 
The beautiful parish parlor was filled, and 
to add to the interest of the occasion many 
articles, books, pictures, papers, etc., re- 
lating to the early history of the church, 
were distributed on tables about the room. 
Mr, John Lindsley, the president of the 
Parish Union, the organization of the First 
Parish which managed the meeting, pre- 
sided and welcomed the guests. He also 
introduced the speakers,—Miss Mary Web- 
ster, who read a paper entitled ‘‘Glimpses 
of Milton,” and Rey. Henry S. Huntington, 
the minister of the First Evangelical Church, 
who spoke upon the women of early New 
England Refreshments followed the speak- 
ing, and then a social hour which was full 
of friendly feeling and good will. The 
pleasure was so evident that the people, 
hosts and guests alike, wondered that there 
had never been such a gathering before. 

The chief celebration, however, was held 
on Sunday, November 15th, in the morning 
in the meeting-house of the First Parish 
and in the evening in the meeting-house of 
the First Evangelical Church. Programmes 
of great dignity and appropriateness were 
distributed in the pews, and when the morn- 
ing services began every seat in the old 
meeting-house was occupied, while some 
persons stood and others had recourse to 
the ‘“‘singers’ seats.” There were about 
five hundred persons present. Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins, speaking for both churches, 
welcomed the congregation, and then 
“lined,” while the congregation sang, ac- 
cording to the old custom, a metrical ver- 
sion of the Eighty-fourth Psalm. Music, 
responsive reading, prayer, and two ad- 
dresses followed. Dr. Arthur Little of the 
Second Congregational Church, Dorchester, 
spoke with great richness of illustration of 
the virtues of the Puritans, while Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale gave his never-to-be- 
forgotten message of ‘Together.’ It was 
just what every one wished to hear, and 
voiced the feeling of every heart. 

The evening service was also very well 
attended. Rey. Henry S. Huntington, the 
minister of the church where the meeting 
was held, gave an address upon John Robin- 
son, the Puritan leader, which was appre- 
ciative and scholarly. Mr. Parker B. Field 
of the First Parish read a paper descriptive 
of a Sunday in Milton two hundred years 
ago, and his knowledge of the old paths and 
roads of Milton enabled him to give an un- 
usual touch of reality to his descriptions. 
Deacon John A. Tucker of the Evangelical 
Society, a descendant of many men who 
had held a similar office in the original 
church, gave an account of the lives and 
habits of some of the deacons who were his 
ancestors. ‘The quiet humor with which he 
described the customs of a century or more 
ago, the sly hits at the foibles of the twen- 
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tieth century, were inimitable, and, as is 
always the influence of genuine humor, 
gave added force to what he had to say. 

Mr. Stebbins, who was the first speaker 
in the morning, was the last speaker in the 
evening; and, gathering together the im- 
pressions of the day, he ended with an earn- 
est plea to ministers and people to carry on 
with renewed vigor and earnestness the 
great work that had been committed to 
them by their fathers. 

The influence of these days will not read- 
ily be lost. Already the divided church is 
more at one than it has been for two gener- 
ations, and both the churches look forward 
with confidence and hope to greater sym- 
pathy and to greater co-operation in the 
future. This celebration is surely an indi- 
cation of still better things to come. 


- 


Meadville Once More. 


BY PROF. GEORGE W. GILMORE. 


Kipling’s Dimbula, the ship that found 
herself, has her analogues in denominations 
and denominational institutions, only it 
sometimes requires an extended period for 
them to arrive. The liberal] faith has always 
been conservative to some degree. It has 
known its own excellence, has been willing 
to impart where it was appreciated and 
needed, but did not care so very much to 
argue and convert and proselyte. Of late it 
has been coming to a realization of its mission 
and duty, possibly awakened to this by seeing 
the good it has accomplished in the way of 
broadening other faiths in New England; 
and it is now anxious really to undertake 
its work elsewhere. The same is true of 
some of its institutions. 

Meadville Theological School has gone on 
its way in a very quiet, unassuming manner. 
It has taken itself modestly, has been taken 
modestly, in spite of the very considerable 
work it has done. But, in company with 
the denomination it serves, it has been com- 
ing to a state of consciousness of its mission, 
and along with that has awakened to the 
fact of the inadequacy of its present equip- 
ment for the large work which is now open- 
ing up before it. It has become ambitious 
not merely for the glory of being a great in- 
stitution, not for a proud piace among theo- 
logical seminaries, but for the ability to do 
perfectly its own work. It has seen other 
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schools leap forward into the possession of 
new strength as they have kept up with the 
march of modern educational method. It 
has rejoiced in their prosperity. And finally 
it has been inoculated with a ‘‘divine discon- 
tent” which is unhappy with anything but 
the best possible,—which indeed its constit- 
uency requires. 

But all this implies enlarged benefaction 
from sources already flowing liberally and 
supplying the most diverse needs. Would 
it not cause impatience even among friends 
to state its needs when there are so many 
other wants? This consideration renders 
those who know best the school’s lack re- 
luctant to appeal for all the help needed: the 
danger is that it will make them willing to 
“make out’? with insufficient equipment. 
There s another side. The question is per- 
tinent whether those who have some claim 
to be considered experts in theological edu- 
cation and equipment do their whole duty 
while they keep silence, even though they 
work never so hard in attempting to fill the 
gap by greater personal effort. Would it 
not argue a lack of confidence in the friends 
of the institution to suppress what is not 
mere personal conviction, but is institutional 
consciousness? And if the school’s useful- 
ness is jeopardized by such a course, if thus 
the vitality of the whole cause is, even in a 
small degree, put at hazard, would it not 
be well to reach a determination to speak 
the whole truth as it is known? 

But, after the determination has been 

reached to do all of one’s duty in this re- 
spect, there are two ways of doing it. One 
may “break the news,’’—may assert one 
need now, another requirement next year, 
a third when the first two are filled, and so 
on. ‘This is usually the method adopted: it 
is supposed to be the wise way, the politic 
way. Or one may tell the whole truth at 
once, may say, Here are several great and 
immediate needs; for lack of these things 
the institution is accomplishing less than it 
might, is perforce frittering away more or 
fewer of its opportunities. We believe this 
second way is the right way. We hope and 
believe that the time has come to be perfectly 
frank, to tell the whole of Meadville’s story, 
to talk right out in meeting. We have full 
confidence that the supporters of this old 
school want the whole and the exact truth, 
want it now. We have the assurance that 
-the patrons of the school which so closely 
affects the denominational life intend it to 
be a school of learning second to none of its 
kind, and that they wish no’time lost in 
putting it in that condition. We realize 
that for the work which the denomination 
has yet to do nothing short of the best will 
serve Is Meadville ready to do the best, 
as educational science now requires? Let 
us look at it faculty-wise. 

Theoretically Meadville has six professors, 
including the president (whose attention is 
in part occupied with administrative mat- 
ters), a student instructor in elocution, a 
teacher of music for two hours a week, while 
the Jocal pastor gives instruction in elemen- 
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tary German. How does this force compare 
with other first-class theological faculties? 

Union Theological Seminary has eleven 
full professorships, three instructors who 
give their whole time to class work and its 
adjuncts, and three instructors who give 
courses in music, elocution, and other inci- 
dentals,—a total of seventeen! Princeton 
Theological Seminary has fourteen professors 
and instructors, and will soon have more. 
Chicago has fourteen, Hartford thirteen, 
Harvard ten, Andover and Auburn nine 
each. 

Here is exhibited the sad fact that the 
school upon which is dependent to a very 
large degree the supply of a well-equipped 
liberal ministry has a teaching force about 
one-third that of the best of the Presbyterian 
schools and only two-thirds that of the aver- 
age school represented by Andover and 
Auburn. 

We may look at this fact from another 
standpoint, the educational tendencies of 
the day. It is now recognized (1) that for 
each profession there is an irreducible min- 
imum of knowledge peculiar to that profes- 
sion which must be acquired by all who 
assume the duties of that profession; (2) 
that, when that minimum of special knowl- 
edge has been acquired, the maximum of 
efficiency is secttred in service when the in- 
dividual has developed to the utmost his 
peculiar powers and his personal aptitudes. 
In other words, there must be in the theo- 
logical school opportunity for selective choice 
of studies outside the irreducible minimum 
of professional requirement. ‘There must be 
given openings for the development of in- 
dividual talent along special lines, by and 
through which each will render in the pastor- 
ate the best service possible to him. But 
this implies a faculty of teachers so large 
that each has under his care a subject of 
which he is master, and thus is enabled to 
give the best that is attainable to the students 
who come to hin. To put it another way: 
the day is past when scientific application 
of educational method permits any but spe- 
cialists to teach any branch of learning in 
the professional schools. Where is the man 
who is wide enough scholar to go on teaching 
(e.g.) Old and New Testament Introduction 
and Exegesis and Theology? Yet one man 
used to teach all that and more not so long 
ago. ‘To state the matter in still another 
form: the students’ time is too valuable to 
be given to any but specialists. And, if you 
have specialists, either some branches must 
go untaught or you must have a larger 
faculty. 

There is still another side to this. Peopie 
ask, How many students have you? We 
may be able to reply, twenty-five. Possibly 
the retort comes, would you then have half 
as many teachers as students? This retort 
does not come within an acre of embarrass- 
ing us. There are tw6 answers. First, it 
takes just as large a faculty to educate thor- 
oughly two men as two hundred. ‘There 
would be the same need for a faculty of 
specialists had we but half our present num- 
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bers. And our men, few as they are, are 
worth all the cost Second, how can it be 
expected that a school will attract a larger 
attendance if it does not offer the only in- 
ducement which in these days will draw 
students,—a large choice of courses rich in 
mental and spiritual food? Give us a com- 
plete faculty, and we will guarantee you a 
full school of men of increasingly high at- 
tainment and promise. 

“How many and how much?” The ques- 
tion is fair. The completion of the Hedge 
foundation is now before the denomination. 
That is an zustant necessity. The call for 
it has received authoritative approval and 
indorsement. We have confidence that that 
endowment will be furnished at once. 

But besides this chair there is great need 
for three others, and this calls for an increase 
in endowment for purposes of instruction 
of about $200,000. This statement is made 
here and now for two reasons. First, it is 
mistakenly supposed that Meadville will 
need no more money,—can a live institution 
cease to grow? Secondly, because pressingly 
is felt the duty of putting before the people 
a statement of what at the present time is 
necessary to bring the school up to the stand- 
ard. 

It is not proposed to make any canvass 
for this sum. The supplying of our need in 
this respect must be done by individual gifts 
from friends who have large means and appre- 
ciate the unselfishness of our aims. But it 
should come soon. In a few years, with the 
continual advance of educational science, 
there may be still farther needs. 

If it be said that this is ‘‘too much for a 
theological school,’’ let it be remembered that 
Princeton has just come in for about two 
millions in one lump, can use it all wisely 
(from her standpoint), and is reported to 
have protested the payment of an inheritance 
tax nearly as large as the amount we are 
asking as necessary to the right performance 


of our duty! 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Unitarians and the Y. M.C. A. 


The following letter was written to repre- 
sentatives of the Dorchester (Mass.) move- 
ment in behalf of a Y. M. C. A.:— 


You have bespoken my interest in a Y. M. 
C. A. building for Dorchester, and through 
me you have solicited the support of the 
First Parish. : 

Believe me, I am interested in the welfare 
of Dorchester, the cause of the young men 
especially appealing to me. I am moreover 
very desirous of fostering friendly relations 
among the churches, welcoming every oppor- 
tunity of affiliating with the ministers of 
other denominations. A divided Christen- 
dom is an anomaly and a reproach. Let 
there be sects or denominations as-expressing 
different views, habits of mind, and tastes, 
but let there be a sense of common aim and 
inspiration and above all co-operation ona 
basis of equality. The needs of the young — 


— — 


- its limited way, but it has fatal defects. 
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men and the opportunity for united Chris- 
tian effort, I repeat, predispose me to respond 
to your appeal. I cannot however conscien- 
tiously aid your project. Under the name 
“Christian,’’ which ought to be inclusive, 
you propose to form an association which 
would exclude from active membership every 
Unitarian and Universalist in Dorchester, to 
say nothing of the Catholics and the large 
class of the unchurched. You appeal to us 
for aid; but you cannot, under the Y. M.C. A. 
constitution, give us anything but a “back 
door” privilege. From the inception of your 
association we have been denied active mem- 
bership. We may read your books, listen 
to your lectures, exercise in your gymnasium, 
and help pay your bills; but we may not hold 
office nor exercise the right to vote. (Con- 
stitution, Boston Y. M. C. A., Article IT. 
Section 2.) In other words, we may not 
be copartners in your enterprise. Your or- 
ganization would exclude from active mem- 
bership such a man as Edward Everett Hale 
on account of his religion. How have you 


‘the face to appeal to liberal Christians for 


the support of so exclusive and sectarian an 
organization ? 

In making this protest on behalf of the 
non-evangelical Christians of Dorchester, I 
am not voicing any desire for power or place. 
Voting and holding office in any Y. M. C. A. 
is a small privilege, but it involves a large 
principle. You are violating the spirit of 
religious liberty and toleration, fundamental 
in Christianity. What Dorchester needs is 
an association for young men, religious in 
aim but inclusive, barring from active mem- 
bership neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
neither orthodox nor heterodox. A Y. M. 
C. A. of the accepted type may do good in 
It 
bears the inclusive name Christian without 
sufficient warrant; and, what is worse, it 
erects a standard of orthodoxy which is a 
barrier to united effort against the evils of 
the day. When you open your doors of 
active membership to all good men in the 
community, regardless of creed, then you 
may count upon my support and the sup- 
port of the First Parish, but not until then. 

In the interest of religious liberty and 
union I am, gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 
—Dorchester Beacon. 


Hackley School. 


A flying visit to Tarrytown, N.Y., to visit 
a youthful kinsman who had met with a 
slight accident on the Hackley football 
ground, gave me an excuse to take a glance 
at that famous school. 
_As to the beauty of situation, the half 
has not been told. Nothing could be finer. 


_ When I entered the hall of the upper school, 
I had a pleasant surprise in finding, in 


familiar converse with a bevy of boys, my 


old friend and brother, Calthrop. He was 


hp friendly visit to the school, and making 
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himself agreeable and useful in various ways, 
on the athletic field and in the lecture-room. 
That afternoon he was to talk on Shakes- 
peare to the boys. My regret was that I 
could not remain and take in the talk. 

I found that Principal Williams was en- 
gaged with a class, but he sent me out word 
that he could give me ten mintites in about 
ten minutes later. Fortunate the boys 
whose fathers can send them to this delight- 
ful school, and fortunate the fathers and 
mothers who can place their boys in such 
a delightful home. I have promised myself 
the pleasure of a more lengthy visit at a 
later day. Hackley will be a name to be 
proud of and to conjure by before many 
years. J. B. GREEN. 


The Middle States Conference. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 


Unitarian Conference of the Middle States’ 


and Canada was held in the May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y., November 10, 11, 
and 12. ‘Three finer days for delightful- 
ness of autumn weather, the rare enjoy- 
ment of an unstinted cordiality from a most 
hospitable people, and a programme of things 
good to think about and kindling of high 
incentive could not easily be hoped for. 

The conference began. with a platform 
meeting on the evening of the 1oth, the 
general subject being ‘“‘A Vital Gospel for 
To-day.” Four vital men presented the 
theme in four strikingly contrasting types 
of vitality. Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chi- 
cago, Ill., secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence and a most welcome visitor to our own, 
presented it in a pre-eminently practical 
way, interpreting religion in terms of simple 
loyalty of love and comradeship of sympa- 
thy. Rev. W. H. Brundage of Albany, 
N.Y., brought the topic home to a sense of 
personal responsibility,—that we who pro- 
fess a liberal and vital gospel may present 
it to the world most vigorously through the 
quality of a personal living and passion of 
loyalty that shall command attention. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York urged the 
vital significance of reality in religion: not 
the names of virtue and the conventional- 
ities of ideals, but the real substance of per- 
sonally experienced verity make the saving 
grace of a gospel; and such it is our privi- 
lege to afford to men, Finally Rev. S. R. 
Calthrop gathered the significance of it all 
into his beautiful interpretation of the Love- 
law, resolutely exemplified in the comrade- 
ship of school-boys in their rough sports as 
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well as in the gentler ways of the world’s 
saints and helpers. 

Wednesday morning’s session opened with 
a thoughtful and reverent service of worship 
conducted by Rev. Arthur H. Winn of Troy, 
N.Y., whose text was the naturalness of 
religion. The business meeting of the 
conference was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo who 
referred to the great loss incurred by the 
Conference in the resignation of Mr. More- 
house, and gave welcome to the new secre- 
tary who took his place. The following 
committees were then appointed: Business, 
Rev. C. P. Lombard of Schenectady, Mr. 
G. E. Dana of Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. Joseph 
H. Powers of Troy, N.Y.; Nomination, 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, Pa., 
Mrs. Robert T. Davis of New York, Mr. 
W. D. Heyl of Dunkirk, N.Y.; Credentials, 
Rev. A. W. Clark of Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. 
Charles Graves of Barneveld, N.Y., Mrs. 
J. P. Nash of New York. 

The report of the secretary opened with 
a tribute to the past secretary, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, and made record of the hearty | 
action of the conference in raising so spon- — 
taneously a testimonial fund exceeding the 
expectation of those first proposing it. The 
more important events of the year were then 
noted, and two recommendations were 
made,—first for the organizing of sub-con- 
ference groups with each to hold a spring 
meeting in its own section; second, the 
establishment of a monthly denominational 
periodical within our borders to be more 
than a conference organ,but yet a means of 
our conference expression. 

The first of the morning papers was given 
by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville on the 
subject, ‘‘To-day’s Issue between Religion 
and Secularism, and our Unitarian Concern 
therein.’”” It was practical, incisive, and 
most logically developed. Secularism was 
considered not as a phase of modern radical 


thought, but as a type of essential thought- 
lessness and indifference to the better things 
of life, and the contrasting religion not as 
a method of dogma, but a vital interest of 
the spirit in things making for righteous- 
ness. The second paper was on the topic, 
“The Rational Safeguards of Worship,’ 
and was given by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey 
of Baltimore, a new recruit to our ranks, 
who won ready esteem for the grace and the 
vigor of his manner and substance of speech. 
He urged for a simpler and more effectual 
definiteness and unity in the spirit and 
method of our worship. ‘The need of the 
time. is for preachers to make vital to men 
the sense of their relation to an Infinite 


God. ‘The discussion following these papers 
was prompt and practical for the most part: 
time proved too short in fact for all who 
would have spoken. Those taking part 
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were Rev. John B. Green, Rev. Dr. Bixby, 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, and Rey. Charles 
Livingston of Gouverneur. A most abund- 
ant and satisfying lunch was served by the 
ladies of the Syracuse church during the 
recess. 

A keen disappointment was in store for 
the afternoon, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who was to have been the first 
speaker, being kept at home on account of 
illness. Rev. Edward A. Horton, president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
gave a most interesting address on the place 
of the Sunday-school in moral teaching 
of children, and made visible to any present 
who may have known the work of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society only from 
afar the splendid secret of its wide-awake, 
enkindling, ever-growing enthusiasm of ser- 
vice which has marked its work for the last 
two decades. Mr. Horton insisted that not 
the public school, nor even the home, but 
the church through its Sunday-school must 
bear the burden of the spiritual and moral 
quickening of the great majority of the 
children of to-day. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, ever 
the victim of his own generous good nature, 
was at almost the moment’s notice im- 
pressed into service to fill the place made 
vacant by the absent president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and gave such a 
keen, brilliant, and thought-provoking ad- 
dress on the “‘Modern Life and the Moral 
Life” as rarely one may expect for the most 
carefully prepared part in a conference 
programme. If there was more of New 
York City politics than of the ways of aver- 
age church procedure in his mode of illus- 
tration, it was all vitally to the point and 
wonderfully interesting. Rev. Cyrus W. 
Heizer of Ithaca, N.Y., was appointed to 
open the discussion of the afternoon, but, 
making the omission of the paper he had 
prepared himself to discuss through Dr. 
Eliot’s absence his apology, devoted his time 
to a plea for our interest in the church at 
Ithaca. Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester 
won gratitude from all by launching at the 
two speakers of the afternoon a searching 
question apiece, which called forth from 
Mr. Slicer and Mr. Horton in turn the sort 
of afterclap of vigorous application of his 
own theme to practical issues that imparts 
a thrill of satisfaction to a long conference 
session. 

To crown the day’s sessions a crowding 
congregation gathered in the evening to 
hear a sermon by Dr. Savage and were not 
disappointed in the eagerness of their ex- 
pectations. To attempt in the most meagre 
way to epitomize such a sermon would be 
folly. The things that we have and have 
not paid for, that are ours to use and not 
to keep, the responsibility of our religion 
and the religion of our responsibility, were 
simply, clearly, and attractively set forth in 
a way to gather all that had been said about 
a vital gospel for to-day, the issue with sec- 
ularism, the safeguard of worship, the relig- 
ious training of the young, and the moral 
saving of modern life to a noble conclusion 
of spiritual incentive. 

Thursday’s session opened with a service 
of worship conducted with much earnest- 
ness and grace by Rev. Albert W. Clark, 
who used the suggestion of a beautiful me- 
morial window recently added to the church 
in a most effective way to illustrate his 
thought. The morning was devoted to 
a meeting of Alliance women who were 
present in good numbers, with ‘a fair rep- 
resentation also of ministers and laymen. 
To the great regret of all Mrs. G. L. Merrill, 
president of the Syracuse Branch, was too 
ill to be present; but a cordial address of 
welcome was given by Mrs. A. M. Potter 
in her stead, Miss Emma C. Low gracefully 
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brought greetings from the National Alliance. 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, vice-president for the 
Middle States, told winsomely and with con- 
tagious enthusiasm of the Alliance spirit. 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis brought a most inter- 
esting and illuminating story of Alliance 
achievements in the missionary field, The 
Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter 
work was set forth tersely and attractively 
by Mrs. Charles Lombard. While Mrs. J: B. 
Nash’s recital of the unique mission of the 
travelling libraries was so charming and 
persuasive that many who learned of this 
feature of Alliance work for the first time 
were fascinated with its significance. The 
regular papers were followed by some dis- 
cussion and questioning, after which the 
conference adjourned at 12, the officers 
of the National Alliance present having 
an informal reception in the ladies’ parlor 
adjoining the church. 

At the business session of Wednesday 
afternoon, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Adelbert 
Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y.; vice-presidents, 
Mr. John Harsen Rhoades of New York; 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York; Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper; Mr. Henry G. 
Bell of Rutherford, N.J.; Mr. G. E. Dana 
of Syracuse. Directors for three years, 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of Meadville, Pa.; Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, Canada; Mr. 
H. G. Bell. Trustees, Mr. F. A. Baker of 
Yonkers, N.Y.; Mrs. T. D. Robinson of New 
York; Rev. Charles P. Lombard of Schenec- 
tady. G. H. BapcEr, 

Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
. Society, ‘ 


CHRISTMAS. 


Approaching Christmas is already stirring 
Sunday-schools to plans for special exer- 
cises. Rehearsals are always necessary in 
order to secure right results, therefore I 
call attention at this time to some material 
which is available. 

In Every Other Sunday for December 6 
(now ready) is a new original Christmas 
carol entitled “Christmas Day.” The bright 
music has words written for it by Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, Boston. Mr. Wendte’s 
repute in musical matters, especially in 
songs for children, furnishes a guarantee 
that this is something which will be well 
adapted for Sunday-school use. The music 
is melodious, singable, cheery, and dignified. 
The words are expressive of the joy with 
which we all ought to welcome Christmas 
Day. Single copies of Every Other Sunday 
containing this carol are 3 cents; by the 
dozen, 25 cents. As most of our Sunday- 
schools subscribe for Every Other Sunday, 
they will thereby receive this carol without 
any extra cost; but extra copies can be ob- 
tained at the price above mentioned. 

“A Christmas Service,’’ prepared by Mrs. 
Beatley and Mr. Lynes, appeared somewhat 
late last season, and probably did not se- 
cure full attention. This is not published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, but 
a new edition is from the press, and copies 
can be obtained at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
A conspicuous feature of this service is that 
of recitation, interspersed with familia 
songs appropriate to the subject. This reci- 
tation, separated in parts, describes the 
glad tidings, the adoration of the shepherds, 
the presentation in the temple, the visit to 
Jerusalem, the baptism, the temptation, 
the preaching at Nazareth, and the call of 
the first disciples. All this is in the language 
of the Scriptures. In addition to the vigor- 
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ous music by De Monti and Mr. Lynes are 
hymns by Sears, James Russell Lowell, 
Phillips Brooks, Louisa M. Alcott. Price 5 
cents a single copy, $4 per hundred. 

Reprints of the pamphlet Christmas Ser- 
vices for 1892 and 1894 are also for sale. 
The first collection contains carols by Sara 
J. Lincoln, Carl Pflueger, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, 
Eben H. Bailey, Elizabeth U. Emerson. 
The second has music by Sara J. Lincoln, 
Franz Schubert, Hubert P. Main, Koschat. 
Many of these songs will be found in “A 
Book of Song and Service”; but it is often 
convenient to have something of this kind, 
even if old material, in pamphlet form. 
The price of these pamphlets is 5 cents a 
single copy, $4 per hundred. 


MANUAL FOR 1903-1904. 


The Manual of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for 1903-1904 will soon 
come from the press. Copies will be sent 
to all of our ministers, Sunday-school super- 
intendents, and life members. Any one- 
desiring a copy will be supplied on request. 
Sometimes this publication has been found 
helpful for distribution in the pews. It 
serves to arouse interest among the parents 
concerning Sunday-school work, creating a 
fresh sense of responsibility. The book 
this year will contain the annual report of 
the directors through President Horton, list 
of officers and history of the organization, a 
stenographic report of the addresses given 
at the National Conference, Atlantic City, 
by the president and Messrs. Gannett, Ecob, 
Williams, and Mrs. Fifield. In addition will 
be an extended report of the annual meeting 
at Lowell, giving the substance of the vari- 
ous addresses, followed by a list of Sunday- 
schools and superintendents, treasurer’s 
statement, and many other matters of in- 
formation. It is the most comprehensive 
compilation for this purpose yet issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


KEEP IN TOUCH. 


Amid the prosaic duties which belong to 
business there is occasionally a flash of the 
humorous which relieves the routine of the 
situation. An individual walked into the 
Book Department of the Sunday School So- 
ciety not long ago, and asked if the society 
published anything else besides Rev. M. J. 
Savage’s Unitarian Catechism. This was 
enough to oil the machinery for some time. 
Mr. Savage’s Catechism is not published by 
the Sunday School Society, though it has 
quite an extensive handling of it in the 
channel of regular trade. The aforesaid 
questioner was handed a catalogue and his 
darkened mind enlightened. 

Frequently we receive requests by mail 
to send, five hundred or a thousand miles, 
a sample of every text-book which we pub- 
lish, and the word ‘‘every” is underscored 
twice. This is another case of innocent 
ignorance which lights up the daily toil. 
Our answer is genial, but decisive. If such 
a correspondent wishes to pay all the ex- 
press charges, both ways, with possible 
damages to the publications, it would de- 
light our hearts to send’ one each of the one 
hundred and twenty-five text-hooks which 
are now issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. It is unnecessary to say 
that the opportunity thus generously offered 
is not accepted. 

Again, some one else sends a letter of mingled 
bitter and sweet, praising some things, but 
severely criticising certain deficiencies, and 
abjuring the Sunday School Society to 
break away from the bonds of orthodox 
methods. On investigation we are apt to 
find that such comments are made on an- 
cient history, and that the writer has not 
kept pace with our development and prog- 
ress, 
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have lost all standing now. A little corre- 
spondence, judiciously conducted, soon pene- 
trates darkest Africa with missionary rays 
of more accurate knowledge. 

I might refer to other sources of enliven- 
ment, but the truth is certainly proved by 
the above illustrations, that the humorous 
is not entirely absent from our. practical 
affairs. There is a deeper conclusion to be 
drawn from all these facts, and that is, the 
necessity of keeping in touch with life and 
things. Some of the cases similar to those 
cited above occur among individuals not of 
our faith, but there are a great many kin- 
dred instances which spring up in our own 
ranks. Ministers do not read the Register; 
ministers do not look over the fences of 
their particular work; ministers jump at 
conclusions before they are posted. The 
same might be said of the Unitarian laity 
to a great extent. Charity suffereth long 
and puffeth not itself up, but we must be 
allowed a smile at least as compensation 
over many of these experiences. 

In brief, it would be better for the whole 
work of our denomination—for the Uni- 
tarian Association, also for the Sunday 
School Society, for the Women’s Alliance, 
and for the Young People’s Religious Union 
—if the clergy and the laity of our denomi- 
nation would keep more in touch with things 
that are going on, plans afoot, methods dis- 
cussed. This I say in all good nature for 
the welfare of all, and graciously submit the 
suggestion. 

Epwarp A, Horron. 


People’s Religious 


Young 
(nion. 


Sincere sorrow is felt throughout the 
Young People’s Religious Union over the 
death of our former secretary, Miss Rebecca 
D. Homer. After bravely fighting against 
her failing health for a year, she was obliged 
to resign in 1902. Her death on Sunday, 
November 15, came as a shock to her friends; 
for Miss Homer is still remembered as a 
hard, enthusiastic worker and a very lova- 
ble girl. 

Last week the joint rally of Universalists 
and Unitariaris was being planned. Now 
the arrangements are made and the pro- 
gramme complete. Of course the more 
distant unions will take rather an impersonal 
interest in the meeting, but we hope that 
all those in the vicinity of Boston will send 
at least one delegate. Itis going to bean inter- 
esting meeting, and one well worth attend- 
ing. The following programme is arranged: 


General Topic, ‘‘The Common Grounds 
for Church Activities’: ‘‘Doctrinal,’” Rev. 
James Eells, Y. P. R. U.; Ethical,” Rev. 
Frederick W. Perkins, Y. P. C. U. 


The meeting is to be held in Mr. Eells’s 
church, corner of Marlborough and Berke- 
ley Streets, on Sunday, December 6, at 7.30 
p.M. All are cordially invited. 

The Y. P. R. U is anxiously waiting for 
two additions to its list of unions. As this 
goes to press we are hoping to hear from 
Lowell, and before long a new society in 
Sheffield may join. The older societies 
too are sending in good contributions, and 
altogether this is a very flourishing season. 


FANCY ARTICLE SALE. 


The sale of fancy articles left over from 
the Fair, erroneously called ‘rummage 
sale’ in our last issue, will be held on De- 
_cember 12, at one o’clock. ‘There are still 
some beautiful things left, and this is an 
excellent opportunity to buy Christmas 
' ts fora small price. 25 Beacon Street, 
3, December 12, at one o’clock. 
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TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 6. 


“To him therefore that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’”’— 
JAMES iv. 17. 


There would be a difference of opinion 
among the immortals should this topic 
be discussed in their councils, unless Soc- 
rates and Plato have laid aside their earthly 
views. It was inconceivable to those great 
Greeks that a man could know the good and 
not do it. The subtle argument which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Socrates in 
the closing pages of the Protagoras shows how 
much can be said in support of the position 
that virtue is knowledge and he who knows 
the good necessarily does it. But we, 
frail children of the clay, who must needs 
confess with the apostle that the good that 
we would we do not, acknowledge that we 
both know the good and desire to do it, 
yet often fail to achieve the known and 
desired goodness. Not one of us can say 
he is as good as he knows how to be. We 
sin with open eyes, deliberately choosing 
the lower and selling our birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 
selfishness, step between the knowledge 
of the good and its fulfilment. But after all 
it is well to ask if we, who trust education 
to make people better,—Herbert Spencer’s 
latest word is that it often fails to do this,— 
who hope to solve the race problem and 
Americanize the immigrant by education, 
do not half believe the Socratic contention. 

The man who knows the right way sins 
in either one of two ways,—by doing the 
wrong, or by failing to do the right. Our 
topic deals with the sins of omission. We 
know that to be truly good we must make 
the most of ourselves and must help others 
to do the same, exalting both endeavors to 
religious ideals by striving unto each as 
children of a loving Father-God. Loving, 
reverent self-fulfilment and service we know 
to be goodness. Knowing this, if we fail 
in either we sin. 

Self-fulfilment, the making the most 
of ourselves, is a sacred duty. To have 
ability and not use it, to have undevel- 
oped resources, buried talents, is sin. We 
deal too leniently with sloth, with lack of 
ambition, with lack of energy. Too many 
of us dwell in only the cellars or some little 
closets of these commodious natures of 
ours. “It might have been”’ is the saddest 
of epitaphs and the most severe of condem- 
nations, It were well to call to mind men 
who might have lived larger, fuller lives. 
Coleridge may serve as a type. The unfin- 
ished portions of our own lives may furnish 
aids to reflection. 

Service also is essential to the good life. 
Our age is an age of social service, and no 
topic is better fitted to bring out its best 
side. Read the account of early Eastern 
monasticism in the third and fourth centu- 
ries, and the Christian ideal it developed 


Business 


Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Lyndenville, Vt.— We have used the Stars and are 
much pleased with the results— Mrs. L. S. Hows. Ad- 
dress all orders to Rev. A, C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Rare Carving.—For an exquisite example of the 
graver’s art we refer our readers to the advertisement of 
the Paine Furniture Co. to-day. The dining-room chair 
represented there, with its graceful design of feathered 
plumes winding about the pillars, and a conventionalized 
pattern of waving plumes surmounting the back of the 
chair, is, in its detail, one of the most charming pieces of 
carving we have seen ina longtime. It is the work of an 
expert, and should be seen in the original. A newspaper 
cut cannot do it justice. 


Fear, pride, appetite, | 
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ADDRESS of Rey. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Grafton, Mass., roth inst., Nicholas H. Brigham, 95 
years, 


E. MIRIAM TUFTS. 

The untimely and tragic death of Miss Tufts in Exeter, 
N.H., on November 2 has shocked the community and 
a large circle of out-of-town friends with a horror and 
grief such as seldom comes to the experience of a neighbor’ 
hood or of friendship or of domestic affection. 

She was a young woman of unusual promise. Instinc- 
tively her soul was alert for opportunities of helpfulness. 
Quietly, modestly, with unassuming and unconscious grace 
of spirit and of manner she moved among her acquaintances 
and friends, a genial co-worker in every good work, an 
inspiring participator in the social life. A teacher in our 


! Sunday-school until illness in the family required her help 


at home, for several years the secretary and the pianist of 
the Exeter Guild of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
organist at the church at the time of her death, a member 
of the Alliance, an efficient helper in every parish interest, 
—we never looked in vain for her cheerful assistance. 

A genius for helpfulness seemed to be developing in her 
home-life. The self-forgetting spirit in which she met her 
sad fate was the heroic culmination of that growing virtue 
which more and more called forth the love of those who 
best knew her. E.G. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Briggs, aged eighty-two years and nine 
months, after four days’ illness, passed away in Brockton, 
on the morning of November 18. For twenty-five years 
she was a member of our Germantown church, until five 
years ago upon the death of her husband, Dr. Briggs, she 
came to the home of her daughter, Mrs. Carpenter of 
Brockton. There, and in this community, as an eager and 
ardent lover of her faith, devotedly attached to all best 
things, she made herself widely known and tenderly be- 
loved. Enjoying fine health and the full use of her facul- 
ties to the last, she had the exuberance of youth and the 
spirit of an immortal girl. Fond of flowers and friends, of 
poetry and best literature, of quick, keen sympathies, alive 
andalert to passing events that touched human well-being, 
a warm lover of her church and its interests and activities, 
a devoted and ever welcome member of the Women’s Alli- 


ance, she faithfully attended all accessible meetings of Al- 


liance, church, and conference. 

Especially fond of Whittier and of her Germantown min- 
ister, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, her memory was full of 
their poetry and hymns which she was quick to recite upon 
every fit occasion. Delighted to go as delegate to the 
Boston May Anniversaries, attending’ every meeting 
through the week, upon return she declared she had been 
in the seventh heaven. In the last week of her life she at- 
tended the Women’s Alliance meeting at North Easton, 
there reciting with a pathos that drew tears from many 
eyes, and which seemed almost prophetic, Whittier’s ‘* My 
Psalm,’”’— ‘‘ I mourn no more my vanished years.” To her 
physician, in her last brief illness, she repeated as one of 
her last words Longfellow’s hymn, “O Life that maketh 
all things new.”” 

Fragrant as the flowers she so dearly loved, and full of 
sunshine as some soft, genial day of Indian Summer, very 
wonderful is the impression she has made by her sweet 
personality during the last five years of her life upon this 
church and community. Loving life, because so deeply 
interested in the best things that life had to offer, she met 
death cheerfully with triumphant faith. Caring little for 
things of time and sense, she seemed already living in the 
spirit realm. A beautiful soul and a beautiful life, hap- 
pily ended by swift transition to the eternal world,— bya 
wide circle of friends she will be long and lovingly remem- 
bered. J R. R. S. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FP UNERAL UNDER TAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Ro 


LADY residing in Brookline desires to make en- 

gagements to read aloud by the hour to invalids or 

others. Bestof references. Telephone connections. Ad- 
dress M. E. P., 270 Boylston Street, Brookline. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIAN* 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of ood 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rite 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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and expressed in the fourth chapter of 
Lecky’s “History of European Morals.” 
The hermits fled from their fellows and gave 
themselves up to loneliness, to prayer and 
meditation, and to self-inflicted bodily pun- 
ishment. The Christian ideal of to-day 
is not simply to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world, but to visit the widow an 
fatherless in their affliction, to care tenderly 
for the needy, even to live self-sacrificingly 
in the slums of great cities. Which ideal 
accords with the life of Jesus? Did the 
hermits know that service of others was 
goodness, and sin, or were they ignorant? 
If ignorant, was it not their duty to know? 
The very indignation we feel against those 
who fail to perform the largest service is to 
our credit. Browning’s vigorous poem, 
“The Lost Leader,’’ written when Words- 
worth became a conservative; Whittier’s 
pathetic “Ichabod,” which mourns the loss 
of Webster from an uncompromising at- 
titude against slavery; and Goldsmith’s 
epitaph of Burke in “Retaliation,” 


“Born for the universe he narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind,” — 


are ringing expressions of our sense that 
failure to perform service is sin. Jesus’ 
picture of the last judgment in Matthew 
xxv. makes the test of lives not what they 
do, but what they fail to do. ‘Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these,”’ 
—only the test of our topic verse. One 
should read Ruskin’s “‘Mystery of Life” 
in ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” in connection with 
these words of Jesus. The tragedy of 
Hamlet is the same. He saw his duty, 
and the obligation weighed down his spirit; 
but, hesitating and vacillating, he failed 
to do his duty. Dante’s pen too condemned 
those who, knowing, failed to do. In an 
ante-Inferno he places those ‘‘who lived 
without infamy and without praise, caitiffs 
displeasing unto God and unto his enemies, 
wretches who never were alive. The heavens 
chased them out in order to be not less 
beautiful, nor doth the depth of hell receive 
them, because the damned would have some 
glory from them.’’ The church of the 
Laodiceans has no place in the universe, 
and members of it are rejected of God and 
men, 

We have eaten of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, and the knowledge besides 
being a privilege is an obligation and, neg- 
lected, a condemnation. Noblesse oblige,— 
ay, and knowledge obligates. The children 
of the light must bear witness to the light. 
He who hoards his talent of knowledge 
shall not stand in the judgment with those 
whose talents have yielded them due increase. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, 
December 3, at 11 A.M. at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street. All interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Meetings. 


THE MEADVILLE BROTHERHOOD FOR UNI- 
TARIAN Misstons.—The brotherhood held its 
regular meeting in the chapel, November 17. 
Mrs. Robert B. Davis of New York, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Alliance, 
addressed the divinity students with a talk 
of intense interest concerning the work done 
by the Alliance. The continued applause 
that greeted Mrs. Davis at the end of her 
able address showed the great impression 
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she made in behalf of her good work. C. A. 
Drummond, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—A meeting of 
the Worcester League of Unitarian Women 
was held at the South Unitarian Church, No- 
vember 18. After the usual preliminary ex- 


d|ercises a paper was read on “Old Deerfield, 


Its Arts and Crafts,” by Mrs. Abby F. Judd 
of Westboro, Mass., giving an interesting ac- 
count of the work done by the society. 
Emerson was the subject of the day. Mrs. 
Homer P. Lewis read a paper on ‘‘Emersor 
as a Religious Teacher.’’ Miss Helen Ball 
also read a paper on ‘‘Emerson as a Citizen.” 


THE TwIn City LiseRAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Unton.—The first meeting of the fall season 
was held at the First Unitarian Church of 
Minneapolis on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 3. The ladies of the church served a 
hot dinner to about 125 members, and fol- 
lowing the dinner the union assembled in 
the auditorium of the church for the meeting. 
After the opening prayer by Rev. Mr. Emory, 
assistant pastor of the church, President 
L. N. McWhorter read the responsive ser- 
vice and Miss Anna Braun sang a beautiful 
solo. President McWhorter then  intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, Rev. A. J. 
Frost, dean of the North-western Bible and 
Missionary Training School, who spoke on 
‘Methods of Bible Study.” This address 
was followed by a very spirited discussion 
in which a large number of the members 
enthusiastically joined. 


YOuNG PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNION.— 
The South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions held its fall meet- 
ing with the Theodore Parker Fraternity at 
Watertown, Sunday, November 8. The 
president, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, presided. 
An account of the work of the North Middle- 
sex Federation was presented by Miss Flor- 
ence K. Gates of Ashby and followed by a 
report from the Essex Federation presented 
by Miss Lena A. Glover of Danvers. Inter- 
esting informal reports from the unions of 
the federation preceded the annual business 
meeting. The following officers who have 
served the federation the past year were 
unanimously re-elected: president, Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Billerica; vice-president 
Mr. W. R. Greeley, Lexington; secretary, 
Miss Edith Melvin, Concord; treasurer, Mr. 
George B. Spurr, Winchester. A helpful 
conference as to methods of union work was 
opened by Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town. Rev. Carlton A. Staples of Lexing- 
ton and others carried on the discussion. A 
bountiful lunch was served in the parish 
house by the Theodore Parker Fraternity, 
and at seven o’clock the evening session 
opened in the church. Rev. Morgan Millar 
of Newton Centre offered prayer. The 
Watertown choir rendered several beautiful 
selections. Mr. Frederick G. Melcher of 
Newton Centre presented in an attractive 
manner his views upon “In working for a 
Church.” The secretary explained to the 
meeting the desire of the officers of the fed- 
eration that a number of new unions should 
be organized in this district, and asked for 
funds with which to pay the necessary ex- 
penses of holding meetings to explain the 
union movement to young people in churches 
where there are now no unions. A collection 
amounting to $8.32 was taken up. Mr. Earl 
C. Davis of Billerica in his address on ‘‘Sim- 
plicity in Religion’’ emphasized strongly the 
need of sincerity and truthfulness. The at- 
tendance was good, and the spirit of the 
entire meeting was helpful and augured well 
for the future of the union as well as the 
federation movement. Edith Melvin, Sec- 
retary. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
The autumn meeting was held November 


oo 
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12 in the parish house of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church at New Bedford. 
Two hundred persons were present, repre- 
senting thirty-seven branches. After a wel- 
come by Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, and prayer by 
Rev. W. Brunton of Fairhaven, Mrs. Caroline 
5. Atherton, the newly elected president, spoke 
of the deep interest taken in the Alliance 
by Mrs. Wells, who has been its president 
since its organization Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie of Roxbury opened the subject for 
the morning by reading a paper on ‘‘The 
Heart of the Bible.” He quoted Wesley’s 
remark, made a hundred years ago, that “if 
we gave up witchcraft we should have to 
give up all belief in the Bible,” but that in 
spite of the profound ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to it of recent days there is a growing 
desire to get at its permanent value. The 
higher criticism tries to find the truest mean- 
ing, the most spiritual application of the 
text, to reach the heart of the Bible, which 
teaches real divineness and strong human- 
ness and the true story of the ascendency of 
the human soul. The time is coming when 
there will be an earnest desire for a better 
understanding of the Bible not alone on ac- 
count of its history, its poetry, or moral 
teaching, but because it meets man’s yearn- 
ing for those unseen things of which the 
Bible is the supreme expression,—trust, 
peace, righteousness, faith, hope, and love. 
These closing words were a fitting prelude 
to what Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley had to 
say on “The Need of an Abridged Bible,” 
from which inaccuracies should be eliminated 
and which could be put into the hands of all 
young people and read aloud. Several such 
attempts have been made, notably the edi- 
tion by Mrs. Gilder; but none have proved 
entirely satisfactory. Mrs. Beatley made 
an earnest plea that Unitarians should enter 
heartily into the publication of such a work, 
the expense of which would be about $5,000. 
A short discussion followed in which ap- 
proval of the project was expressed. Mrs. 
Helen Cole Duffield then gave interpretative 
selections, reading with dignity and expres- 
sion the Song of Deborah and the story of 
Jesus, giving the familiar words new beauty 
and significance. ‘To the disappointment of 
every one present, Mrs. Prescott Keyes was 
prevented from giving her address. After 
a vote of thanks to the New Bedford Branch, 
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offered by Mrs. Eells, the meeting adjourned, 
and luncheon was served by the ladies of the 
~ New Bedford Alliance. 


Churches. 


Biriwerica, Mass.—Rey. Edgar S. Wiers: 
The Billerica branch of the Women’s Alli- 
ance opened their meetings on October 16. 

Mrs. Thomas Talbot of North Billerica gave 
a reading from the Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson which was of so much interest 
as to inspire all with a desire for the perusal 
of the entire book. On November 11 Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers gave an earnest and delight- 
ful talk upon ‘‘EKarly American Unitarian- 
ism.” The other speakers expected during 
the season are: Rev. Frederic Gill of Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Rox- 
bury, Mass. ; Mrs. Sarah Swan Griffin, Lowell; 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and 
Mrs. Start, Billerica, Mass. 


a 


Great FaLus, Mont.—Rev. J. A. Cruzan 
has recently delivered a series of three ser- 
mons on “The Jews” which have awakened 
considerable interest. The subjects were: 
“What does the World owe to the Jew?” 
“How has the World paid its Debt?” and 
“What the Jew and the Christian hold in 
Common,—the Universal Religion.” In the 
last sermon Mr. Cruzan held that the beliefs 
of Reformed Judaism and Unitarianism were 
identical, and that these great truths would 
form the basis of the future universal relig- 
ion. The Jews have no synagogue in Great 
Falls, and some of the stanchest supporters 
and best workers in the Unitarian church 
are Jews. On Sunday morning; November 
8, eleven persons were admitted to the 
church, and it is expected that several others 
will unite in the near future. 


Newrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: All of the or- 
ganizations connected with the church have 
resumed their activities, and a busy and profi- 
table winter is promised. The Sewing So- 
ciety is working for its mid-winter sale. 
The Channing Guild has issued an attractive 
programme, giving the topics for its Sunday 
evening services. The Unity Club has taken 
up the study of “Social Experiments and 
Ideals’ as a basis of its work for the season. 
Two recent events have given a new impetus 
to the cause of church unity in this city. 
For the first time in its history the Channing 
Sunday-school has been invited to join the 
Rhode Island Sunday School Association. 
Also for the first time in the history of the 


city all the Protestant churches except the 


Episcopalian are to unite in a Thanksgiving 


service, and Mr. Reccord has been invited 
to preach the sermon, 


New Yorxk.—Church of the Messiah, Dr. 
M. J. Savage: Mr. Savage is preaching a 
series of sermons on ‘‘Great Affirmations of 
Our Faith,’ as follows: ‘““The God we Wor- 
ship,” ‘“The Christ we Love,” ‘The Heaven 
we Hope for,” ‘“The Hell we Fear,” ‘The 
Bible we Accept,” ‘“The Divine Inspiration,” 
“The Religion we Believe in,” ‘“The Church 
we Belong to.” 


Personal. 


- At the fourth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Chautauqua Alliance held in Chi- 
cago, November 11 and 12, Rev. Jasper L. 
- Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill, was elected 
corresponding secretary. Papers upon prac- 
tical topics were read at the conference 
which has as its object mutual counsel and 
co-operation in conducting assemblies and 
the promotion of the higher educational and 
‘religious interests. Mr. Douthit read a 
J on ‘How to conduct an Assembly 
Ha pe? d 
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With the rapidly growing appreciation of artistic 
things, we are having many loud calls for improvement 
in the matter of Dining Chairs. 

Here is an example of a chair which ought to 
delight a fastidious taste. 
a distinction which few dining chairs that we have ever 


It is full of dignity and has 


The frame of carved Honduras Mahogany is very 
charmingly balanced between solidity and lightness, 
is splendidly graven. 
of a spiral riband. The urn-shaped back is surmounted 
by two waving plumes. 

It will be a long time before we shall offer a more 
distinguished chair, 


It 
The legs and posts are in the form 
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Pleasantries. 


“So you believe that there is a connect- 
ing link between man and the ape?” ‘‘Most 
assuredly, but you never can get either of 
them to acknowledge it.’”—Chicago C iron- 
ticle. 


“Hoh!” said Wilbur, when Wallie wanted 
to swap an American two-cent stamp fora 
silver shilling. ‘‘You’re pretty mumpy, I 
think.”” ‘‘Mumpy?”’ asked Wallie. ‘‘What’s 
mumpy?’’ ‘‘When your cheek gets big,” 
said Wilbur.—Selected. 


A New Hampshire man looked with-strong 
disapproval at the weatherproof plaster 
statues seen at various points on some beau- 
tifully kept grounds. ‘‘Five scarecrows!’ 
he ejaculated scornfully. ‘‘Five scarecrows 
on about two acres o’ pasture land! One’s 
a plenty!’—Exchange. 


Archbishop Ryan rebuked a priest for 
wearing a disreputable-looking silk hat. 
“But I would not give up that hat for twenty 
new ones,” said the priest. “It belonged 
to my father who fell in the rising of 748.” 
‘*Ah,”’ was the archbishop’s retort, ‘‘and evi- 
dently he fell on the hat.’’—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Mrs. Hersey was unhappy over the stern 


severity of her new photographs. ‘Norah,’ 
she said to her pretty waitress, “do you 
think this photograph looks like me?” 


Norah’s warm Irish heart came to the rescue. 
“Shure, Mrs. Hersey, dear,” she replied 
quickly, “if you looked like that would I 
ever have two afternoons a week ?”’ 


An old Presbyterian minister, visiting in 
Dublin, called his host to look at his Bible. 
“You see,” he exclaimed, ‘‘half the shops in 
Dublin say ‘Genesis xxx.’ on them. But I 
have read the chapter twice over, and don’t 
understand why.” ‘The host was obliged to 
explain that, owing to the minister’s short 
sightedness, he had mistaken Guinness 
Triple X for Genesis xxx.—Selected. 


The editors of a ‘““New Thought’’ publica- 
tion have a department in which to answer 
practical questions. A correspondent asks, 
“What word of truth shall I use to rid the 
house of mice?’ and the editor gravely re- 
plies: ‘“The native heath of mice is the wood 
and the field. They are attracted to the 
houses of people in response to the secret 
craving of the unsatisfied sense-conscious- 
ness for food. Here is a good word formula: 
‘There is no secret craving, gnawing desire 
for food in me or those about me or in this 
house. The one Supreme Mind is satisfied, 
and that satisfaction pervades us all. Now 
let all unsatisfied thoughts flee away.’ ”’ 


A certain ex-governor of Massachusetts, 
highly esteemed and very popular, always 
recognizes his friends and acquaintances 
with cordiality. At a cattle show an old 
farmer who had once driven him across 
country came up to shake hands, and was 
immediately recognized. “Ah,” said the 


governor, ‘how d’you do? 
(Jack was the farmer’s son.) “Oh, he’s 
well,” said the delighted old man. His in- 


terest was still further increased when the 
governor said, ‘‘And how’s the old white 
horse?” When the old man had passed 
on a friend said to the governor, “‘Did you 
really remember about that white horse?” 
“No,” he said, “I saw the white hairs on 
his coat and chanced it.” 


iad 
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